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IL 


THE FIRST ABYSSINIAN RULER 


TO LEAVE HIS NATIVE MOUNTAINS : 








H.1.H. PRINCE TAFARI, REGENT OF ABYSSINIA, 


WHO IS A GUEST OF THIS COUNTRY—WITH HIS WIFE, PRINCESS MANEN, AT ADDIS ABABA. 


Never since the foundation of the Royal House of Ethiopia, that House which, 
tradition tells, is descended from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, has an 
Abyssinian monarch or Heir to the Throne been known to leave his native 
mountains in the heart of That Prince Tafari has accomplished this, 
with the blessing of the Empress Zauditu, in whose place he rules, and the 
benediction of the leader of his Church, to say nothing of the agreement of the 
feudatory princes who share his kingdom, augurs well for the future of his country. 


Africa. 


The Prince, who was ruling a province when in his middie ‘teens, led a revolution 
and became Regent when he was twenty-four, nearly eight years ago. The people 
over whom he is head, although they live in what is often called “ darkest 
Africa,” are among the earliest of Christian peoples. Known racially as Cushites, 
their ruling classes are members of the Ethiopian branch of the Hamitic race, 
who settled in Abyssinia some thousands of years before the Christian era, and 
were converted to Christianity about 300 A.D. 
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WHERE EMPRESS REIGNS AND PRINCE RULES: MEDIAEVAL ABYSSINIA. 


Puorocrarus sy Ewinc Gattoway, New York. 
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A “BENCH" OF MEDIZAVAL “BISHOPS'': HIGH PRIESTS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH (ORTHODOX), 
IN ABYSSINIA, WHICH IS INDEPENDENT OF OUTSIDE DENOMINATIONS. 
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AS SHE APPEARS ON STATE OCCASIONS: PRINCESS MANEN, WIFE OF PRINCE WITH HIS GIRL ASSISTANT READY TO HAUL IN THE CATCH WITH A DIP NET: 
TAFARI, REGENT AND HEIR-APPARENT OF ABYSSINIA. | AN ABYSSINIAN YOUTH SHOOTING FISH WITH BOW AND ARROW. 
Our guest, his Imperial Highness Prince Tafari, is anxious that his country shou:d presented a casket and was received by Pope Pius XI. His retinue of feudatory 
cultivate more intimate relations with his hosts. Ag a mark of courtesy, he nobles, with retainers numbering forty in all, is one of the most resplendent seen 


brought a gift of two lions for the King. The former part of his European tour 


in London. Described as a man of broad culture and “every inch a king,” he 
was outlined under the portrait of him in our issue of May 17; and in last 


wears on state occasions an immaculate white costume, with a black velvet cloak 


| 
week's issue we reproduced a drawing of his reception at the Vatican, where he | fastened with a gold and jewelled clasp. Ras Tafari traces his descent by 
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WHERE THE WRIT OF “THE LEAGUE” RUNS: ABYSSINIA THE MEDIAEVAL. 


Puorocrarus sy Ewinc Gattoway, New Yorx. 
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ON ONE OF THE ABYSSINIAN LAKES, WHICH YIELD MANY FISH FOR FOOD: A FISHING CHIEF, WITH HIS BOATS AND THEIR CREWS. 
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TRIAL WITHOUT JURY: A PLAINTIFF PLEADING 


HIS CASE BEFORE A LOCAL DIGNITARY IN ABYSSINIA. 
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Continued.) 

tradition from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and styles himself “ the 
Prince of Jerusalem and Lion of Judah"; and the pageantry and ceremonial at 
his Court are said to be as grandiose as those of Biblical days. His retinue 
indicates the strength of his Government, for it includes. princes of the Northern 
Kingdom and the ruler of the Western Kingdom, both of which have hitherto 


been at variance with Prince Tafari's house. The Regent is also a strong 
advocate of schools for the young, and has established several model schools in 
his capital, as an example to his nobles. He himself has a little son of whom 
he is very fond. It was owing chiefly to the efforts of the Prince Regent that 
Abyssinia was admitted last September into the League of Nations. 
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Che Ruler of Abyssinia: Prince Cafari Makonnen. 
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“el HUS the gates of that solitary realm were for 
ever shut against the arts, the science, and the 
fanaticism of Europe."’ So wrote Gibbon in reference 


FSIS 
By C. F. REY, FRGS. Author of “Unconquered Abyssinia as it is Te-Day.” 


followed by the chiefs, and then the fields are stripped 
by the hand-sickles and knives of the multitude. 
On another occasion the Empress had expressed 

















IN THE CAPITAL OF ABYSSINIA: A STREET IN ADDIS ABABA.—{Pholograph by Carter.| 


to the expulsion of the venturesome Portuguese Jesuit 
missionaries from Abyssinia in 1633—a somewhat 
remarkable instance of the danger of 
prophecy. 


a desire to visit a church some three or four miles 
away, but a few days beforehand it was realised that 


personally moved a few stones, their example being 
followed by the lesser chiefs, and so on downwards 
until nearly 10,000 men were working on the road 
It was ready in time ! 

The feudal system is by no means the only example 
of the state of “ arrested development " in which the 
country may be said to be. There are practically no 
roads, rivers have to be forded or swum, and con- 
sequently to cover a mendously mountainous 
country about four-and-a-half times the size of Britain, 
scored with deep river courses, with one’s caravan of 
ponies and mules takes time. 

But few more enjoyable forms of travel exist, for 
the climate on the great 6000-foot tableland which 
forms the bulk of the country is delightful, the scenery 
is beautiful, animal life of all kinds abounds, and the 
rainy season is a short one, lasting, as a rule, only 
from mid-June to September. 

The modern innovations introduced into the 
capital, Addis Ababa, stand out in glaring contrast to 
the medizval and even more ancient characteristics 
and customs that survive so extensively, such as the 
enforcement of the Mosaic Law, the great raw-meat 
banquets of the soldiery, the public executions in the 
market-place, and, above all, the wonderful old 
religious pageantry, which carries the mind of the 
onlooker back over twenty centuries. 

To their religion the Abyssinians attach the 
greatest importance, and it has played a great part 
in shaping their history. When writing to the Great 
Powers in 1891, Menelik pointed out that ‘* for more 
than fourteen centuries Ethiopia has been an island 
of Christians in a sea of pagans.’’ They are proud 
of having become Christians whilst we were wor- 
shippers of Thor, and they have maintained the 
monophysite form of Christianity allied with many 

old Mosaic rites. 





For to-day the ruler of that “ solitary 
realm,"’ H.I.H. Tafari Makonnen, Regent 
of the Empire and Heir to the Throne of 
Ethiopia, has come down from his mountain 
home and is paying ceremonial visits to the 
principal countries of Europe, received by 
Kings and Princes, and by the heads of 
the great Christian Churches of the West. 

The occasion makes a striking appeal 
to the imagination, and the man who 
has brought it about is a remarkable 
figure. Born only thirty-three years ago, 
appointed to the governance of a vast 
district at the age of sixteen, and of a 
province nearly as big as England at the 
age of twenty, he has seen in early life 
his country torn by internal dissension 
and the subject of constant foreign 
intrigue. 

When only twenty-five he was called 
on with his cousin the Empress Zauditu, 
the daughter of King Menelik, to control 
the destinies of a land whose many differ- 
ent races had from time immemorial 
regarded war as their pastime, whether 
against foreign foes or amongst rival king- 
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To witness one day the Dance of the 
Priests, a survival of rites we have all 
read of as David dancing before the Ark, 
and the next day perhaps to dine with 
the Regent in his exceedingly comfortable 
palace, with an excellent European menu, 
and to visit his up-to-date dairy, his 
private printing press and book-binding 
plant—the only ones in the country—is 
indeed to bring the centuries together, 
and calculated to make the traveller 
wonder whether he is awake or merely 
dreaming. 

But the intensely practical and hard- 
& working figure of the Regent presses 
Fa forward continuously on his task—even 
while on his present visits he starts the 
day's work soon after seven o'clock, and 
his secretaries and typists have as strenu- 
ous a time here as they do at home. 

Prince Tafari's journey is a great break 
with tradition, for never since the days 
sii of the Queen of Sheba has a ruling Prince 
of the House of Solomon left the country ; 
it is, consequently, hardly surprising 
that we and they know so little of each 
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doms of the Empire. His first task was 
to fight a great battle in 1916 against 
the rebel forces of the dispossessed Em- 
peror Lej Yasu, whose three years of misrule had done 
so much to weaken Menelik’s great work of consolida- 
tion, and since then he has been engaged ceaselessly 
in endeavouring to improve the position of his country 
and the lot of his people. 

His efforts have met with a considerable measure 
of success at home, and by gaining admission for 
Abyssinia to the League of Nations he ios secured its 
position abroad. This has enabled him to undertake 
his present mission, the effect of which on Abyssinia’s 
future must be very great. For he is bringing with 
him some of the most important of his country’s 
chieftains, men who govern vast provinces ..d whose 
influence is a great factor in their un conquered 
mountain home. 

Fully to realise this it must be borne in mud that 
the feudal system is still the accepted régime in 
Abyssinia; and the measure of the direct loyalty of 
the peasant to his local chief as distinct from his 
fealty to the central government is well indicated by 
the native proverb: “ A dog knows his master, but 
not his master’s master.” 

The extent to which feudality enters into the every- 
day life of the country is evident to the least observant 
traveller, and is well illustrated by the following 
instances. 

An important source of national wealth ss the 
grass of th~ country, and the commencement of the 
cutting is the occasion of a great festival. The Prince 
and his chiefs go out mto the grasslands, accompanied 
by their tenants, soldiers, servants, and followers ;: 


the Prince personally cuts a little, his example is 


IN THE COURTYARD OF THE 


CAPITAL: CAMEL TRANSPORT.—{Photograph by Carter.) 


IMPERIAL HOTEL 


the “road” was impassable. Their subjects 
requisitioned by their liege lords; the Prince and 
every noble and chief then in Addis Ababa each 


other. They have no coast-line, and up 


IN THE ABYSSINIAN to comparatively recent times Gibbon’: 


picturesque description held true as a pic 
ture of their mentality and condition 
“* Encompassed on all sides by the enemies of thei) 
religion, the Ethiopians slept near a thousand year: 
forgetful of the world by whom they were forgotten.” 
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ADMINISTERING THE LAW 


IN AN ADDIS ABABA STREET.—{Photograph by Carter.| 
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LADIES’ POLO: THE FIRST FEMININE MATCH PLAYED AT HURLINGHAM. 
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WATCHED BY A LARGE CROWD: THE PLAY I THE FIRST LADIES’ POLO MATCH AT HURLINGHAM. 



































AM INCIDENT IN THE GAME: THE LADIES’ MELTON | 
MOWBRAY SIDE AGAINST THE LADIES’ HURLINGHAM — 
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The Ladies’ Polo Match held at Hurlingham the other day was an event in the 
history of the Club, as it was the first occasion on which a feminine game has 
been played on the famous ground. The result of the match was that the 
ladies’ team representing Melton Mowbray won the game of five chukkas by four 
goals to one. The match was not—as may be imagined—a serious exposition 
of polo, and the game cannot be described as a fast one, although the members 
of the opposing sides are all good horsewomen, and—especially in the case of the 
Melton side—well known in the hunting world. Miss Lexie Wilson, who goes 


SCORED BY LADY WARRENDER: HURLINGHAM 
HITS THE ONLY GOAL THEY MADE. 














splendidly across country, was prominent for her side, and hit three of their 
goals. Lady Warrender, the wife of Sir Victor Warrender, Bart., M.P., the son 
of Lady Maud Warrender and of the late Vice-Admiral Sir George Warrender, 
hit the only goal which the Hurlingham team scored. Polo is a game at which 
men do not expect to excel until they reach the middie ‘forties, so one may 
say that, where their play was concerned, the lady polo enthusiasts were under 
a double handicap—frst that of sex, and secondly of extreme youth, as some- 
thing in the carly twenties represented the average age of the two teams! 








CRITIC recently said that even I myself 

(evidently a monster of moral and mental 
extravagance) could not say anything in defence of 
Smiles and Self-Help. Another critic said that I 
could hardly fail to rise to this challenge, as I once 
wrote a page of rhetorical prose in praise of the name 
of Smith. The latter critic was quite right if he 
meant that, like many another working journalist, | 
have been ready to write on any subject. But he is 
quite wrong if he means that I have been ready to 
write on any side. I had nothing but romantic and 
almost religious associations with the name of Smith, 
at least before the emergence of Lord Birkenhead. 1 
called the name of Smith poetical because it obviously 
is poetical—as poetical as fire and labour and the 
sword. But it is not so easy for the poet to pass from 
Smith to Smiles. Yet there is something to be said 
for Smiles—at least there is something to be said 
against what is commonly said against Smiles. Smiles 
was not wrong if he suggested that no external help, 
however socially sound, can be a substitute for the 
sort of independence called honour. Self-Help was 
not wrong in so far as it meant that the citizen, the 
free man, really is the 
man who answers for 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


is not their own property. Nor is it especially 
disposed to insist on the self in the mere sense of the 
ego. When Naboth found his vineyard threatened 
by an enlightened and progressive Imperialist of his 
day, he did not say, “ I am a scientific inventor and 
I discovered vineyards ; I propose to go on and dis- 
cover a few more vineyards, which are at present in 
more unworthy hands."’ He said, ‘‘ The Lord forbid 
that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee.” In other words, he was not an individualist ; 
but in reality the very reverse of an individualist. 
He did not insist merely on the individual; and 
certainly not merely on the self. He insisted on 
things that were no more identical with himself than 
was the empire of King Ahab. He appealed to his 
ancestors; he appealed to God; he appealed to 
the general conception of justice. And the real 
distinction is not between the socialist and the 
individualist, but simply between Naboth and Ahab. 
Ahab may call himself either an individualist or a 
socialist, or frequently both. He generally does. 
Ahab may say he is seizing the vineyard because his 
remarkable force of character has made him master 


may have been a very rough fellow; but he was not 
so low a savage as to appeal to Smiles and Self-Help. 
It was rather Ahab that was helping himself—to 
somebody else’s pudding. Naboth did not appeal to 
that sort of self-help, but to quite another sort of 
self-respect. 


It is that sort of self-respect that constitutes 
for thousands of modern industrial people the mystery 
of the peasant. They always feel about him as about 
an agricultural serf ; and it never occurs to them that 
he feels like a small squire. They call him surly ; 
and do not refiect that there might be a lack of gay 
sociability in a small squire, if total strangers treated 
him kindly as an agricultural serf. They call him 
avaricious ; and yet are compelled to admit that he 
often rejects money when a gentleman would reject 
it, and a serf would take it. They know the general 
character of land-owners ; and the peasant is simply 
a small land-owner. Yet they cannot make out why 
the same man who will resent a trespass will refuse a 
tip. They call him selfish ; yet they blame him at the 
same time for stinting himself for the remote future 

of his farm and his 
family. They cannot 





himself, who is re- 
sponsible for himself, 
who supports himself. 
It was only wrong be- 
cause there crept into 
it a corruption, of 
the sort that poisons 
every truth, not pro- 
tected by a creed. 


What was the 
matter with Self-Help 
as understood by the 
unfortunate Smiles 
was simply that it 
ignored by implica- 
tion the idea of tradi- 
tion and even of right. 
It implied that a man 
must help himself to 
the pudding; but it 
did not clearly imply 
that it was his own 
pudding. In that 
sense Mr. Smiles, 
though a highly re- 
spectable person, was 
really a brigand and 
a buccaneer. He 
sprang up in_ the 
chaos of the first com- 
mercial competition ; 
and it is the curious 
paradox that com- 
petition had really the 
same ethics as communism. When it implied that a 
man could get more money, it did really mean, under 
one legal fiction or another, that he could get more of 
other people's money. The individualist of this school 
did not, indeed, think of it as other people’s money. 
Neither did he think of it as his own money. He 
thought of it simply as money; as a mass of worldly 
wealth vaguely wandering about, a floating treasure 
that was in its nature unattached. That is, he 
really thought of it as the Bolshevist thinks of it. He 
thought of money as merely circulating, as the actual 
material called money does circulate. It was current 
in the same sense as the currency—that is, it was 
always running, and especially running away. It was 
property without a proprietor. In other words, as I 
have said, this sort of individualism was really very.near 
to the most extreme sort of socialism. It was born in 
the same industrial confusion as the idea of socialism 
This sort of individualism had no sense of property. 








The true tradition of property is not primarily one 
of self-help but rather of self-defence. It does not 
think first of helping itself to property, but rather 
preventing others from helping themselves to what 


The Prince of Wales and Prince Henry, as well as the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Games, at the Colombes Stadium, Paris. 





see that he is starving 
for an idea; for a 
domestic patriotism. 
The case for the best 
peasantry, as for the 
best aristocracy, is 
that it is the very 
reverse of individual- 
istic. If only in a 
narrower sense, _ it 
fights not for the in- 
dividual but for the 
race. The man is em- 
phatically not fight- 
ing half so much for 
himself as for his 
father or his children. 
There is that amount 
of truth in the Bol- 
shevist phrase that 
the American Revolu- 
tion and the French 
Revolution suffered 
from being merely 
bourgeois revolutions. 
It is true that the 








THE OPENING OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES: PRINCE HENRY, THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA, THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, PRESIDENT DOUMERGUE, AND THE CROWN PRINCE OF ROUMANIA 


STAND AT COLOMBES STADIUM. 


of the whole economic field. Ahab may say he is 
seizing it because he is the King, and therefore the 
chief official of a great social bureaucracy. Or he 
may say he is seizing it because he is a strong man 
and an individual of marked individuality. Prob- 
ably Ahab, having all his life the caprice and incon- 
sistency of the true Oriental Sultan, said first one 
thing and then the other. Probably he was an 
individualist one day and a socialist the next—in 
short, his history resembles very closely the history 
of the modern rich in their relation to the modern 
poor. Being a weak man, he would naturally regard 
himself as a strong man; and, beimg a despot, he 
would naturally identify himself with the whole 
State. But neither of these poses touches the true 
point of property at all, as understood by Naboth and 
the sons of Naboth—the peasants of the whole world. 
No doubt, their point of view appeared very backward 
and superstitious to their opponents, especially to that 
fine representative of feminism and the woman's 
influence in politics, Queen Jezebel. Probably it is 
true that the more complex civilisation, the culture 
of Tyre and Sidon, was on the side of Jezebel and 
against Elijah, and especially against Naboth. Naboth 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 





(LEFT TO RIGHT), IN THE GRAND 


Roumania, witnessed the opening of the Olympic 
The ceremony was performed by the President of the French Republic, who is shown in our 
photograph, seated next to the Prince of Wales. On another page we give photographs of the scene in the huge Stadium, as the 


contingents from the different countries marched past the Presidential box.—({Photograph by C.N.) 


revolt at the end 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a_ revolt 
rather of the shop- 
keeper than of the 
peasant. That was the 
reason why it merely 
destroyed crests and 
shields and territorial 
titles, without understanding them at all. That 
was why the mere Jacobin said that nobody should 
have a family motto or a pedigree. A real revolt 
of peasants might possibly have said that every- 
body should have a pedigree or even a family motto. 
I have often had the fancy that a more human 
and religious revolution might have given the world 
more heraldry instead of less. Instead of only lopping 
the tall lilies of France, in the manner of Tarquin, 
it might have given to all the lilies of the field some- 
thing of the glory of Solomon. I have a great respect 
for the real good done by the French Revolution ; 
but in this respect I think it did suffer from being 
not entirely a French Revolution, but rather a 
Parisian Revolution. There is a real revolution going 
on all over Europe to-day, which is of the other kind, 
and has been called the Green Rising. We ourselves 
have had some experience of the Green Rising in 
the very country of the Wearing of the Green. All 
English parties made a muddle of it because none 
of them understood it. But if anyone thinks me 
fantastic for saying that a poor peasantry might 
be full of all the pride and pomp of heraldic genealogy, 
I can only advise him to go to Ireland. 





Readers who have not yet oblained one of the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page 90, and forwarding it 


with postage stamps value three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed. to “ The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, Lendon, W.C.2. 
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The opening of the ecighth Olympiad, at the Colombes Stadium, Paris, was an 
impressive spectacle. The ceremony commenced with a march by the competitors 
round the arena, each national group preceded by a standard bearer carrying 
the gilt sign of his land and followed by its national flag. The contingent from 
this country was specially picturesque, as it was headed by a company of pipers 
of the Cameron Highlanders, and included twenty women, looking workmanlike and 
neat in white flannel skirts and dark blue blazers. The French company consisted 
of 180 competitors, of whom twelve were women. In our photograph they are 
shown at the salute, passing the Presidential box—which contained the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Henry, and the Crown Prince and Princess of Roumania, as well as 
President Doumergue After the procession had wound round the arena, and 


the competitors had been arranged in: columns of four, all facing the Presidential 
box, the President of the French Olympic Committee, Comte Clary, mounted the 
rostrum and invited President Doumergue to declare the eighth Olympiad open, 
which he did in less than twenty words. A fanfare then came from the band, 
the Olympic flag was broken out from the tall mast, and a salute was fired with 
acrial maroons, while some hundreds of pigeons were released and an aeroplane 
flew over the Stadium. This was followed by a grouping of the flags of the 
nations round the rostrum, while M. Georges André, the French athlete and 
flag-bearer, took for all the Olympic oath, “to observe all rules and participate 
in these games in a spirit of chivalry for the honour of our countries and the 
glory of sport.” 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S. Author of * The Infancy of Animals,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” etc. etc. 


HE Gardens of the Zoological Society of London 
have just been enriched by the addition of a 
really remarkable animal, the product of a cross- 
mating between a male tiger and a female hon. This 
hybrid the authorities have decided to call a “ tigon,” 
<oining a hybrid word for a hybrid animal. Since it 
is a male, some have expressed surprise that it shows 
no trace of a mane. But, and especially simce 
the male parent was a tiger, this “ secondary 


“* species,” we must regard this test of inter-fertility 
rather as an index of relative relatedness. We cannot, 
for example, regard the hooded and carrion crows in 
any other light but as good species. The fact that they 
will freely interbreed and produce fertile hybrids 
shows that they are more closely related than they 
are to, say, the rook or the raven. Many of the 


The foal (Fig. 3) closely resembled her sire, which, of 
course, was unstriped, save on the legs. But the legs 
of the foal were much more strongly striped than the 
sire, and there were faint stripes on the head and neck, 
and a very strongly marked shoulder-stripe, which is 
not present in the sire. A second foal, by the same 
sire, out of a Burchell’s zebra of the race known as 

“Chapman’s quagga,”’ was very like the moun- 

tain zebra hybrid, but the ears were relatively 





sexual character,” peculiar to the lion, was hardly 
to be expected. What is rather surprising is that 
it is so faintly striped. However, it is to be 
remembered that even in pure-bred tigers the 
striping varies much in its intensity, in accord- 
ance, apparently, with the geographical range of 
the species—or, in other words, the conditions of 
its environment. But as to this matter of 
coloration more must be said presently. 

This remarkable creature (Fig. 4), it is to be 
noted, was bred in captivity. We know of the 
occurrence of no such crosses among animals 
in a wild state. Even in captivity they are 
rare. This matter of hybridisation has always 
excited the interest not merely of naturalists, 
but also, and more especially, of ‘‘ Threm- 
matologists,”” as the breeders of animals are 
called. Even among our domesticated beasts 








shorter and the striping less distinct, even on 
the legs. The shoulder-stripe was decidedly 
shorter, and the stripes on either side were 
fainter. Asinine were dominant over zebrine 
characteristics in this animal. 

In the case of these zebra-horse and zebra- 
ass hybrids, it is to be noticed, the coloration of 
the foals differed from the pure-bred parents— 
where these were zebras—and showed a reversion 
to the coloration of a more remote ancestor, 
apparently closely resemling the Somali zebra. 
There was no development of any “ new ” char- 
acter in the markings. This is a more important 
point than would appear at first sight. And this 
because in the case of the domesticated cat we 
have an instance of the development of a new 
pattern, quite unlike that of any known wild 
species. It will be noticed that there are two 








and birds hybridisation is much easier with 
some types than others. When we turn to ex- 
periments on wild animals in captivity we find 
that some can be induced to breed only with 
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FIG. 2—MORE STRIPED THAN HIS SIRE: THE FOAL OF 

A ZEBRA STALLION AND A WEST HIGHLAND PONY. 

When Professor Cossar Ewart crossed a Burchell zebra with a West 

Highland pony, the markings on the resultant foal were more pro- 

nounced! than those of the sire, and the hybrid more nearly re- 

sembles the Somali zebra. This was classed as a reversion to type. 
Photograph by E. J]. Manly. 


1—WITH A “NEW” PATTERN, UNLIKE THAT OF ANY KNOWN 


SPECIES: THE DOMESTICATED “TABBY” CAT. 
surface-feeding ducks, such as the mallard and the 
pintail, will interbreed freely in captivity, and produce 
fertile hybrids. Such hybrids occur even in a wild 
state. But no one would hesitate to regard these 
two species as perfectly distinct. 

The famous Penycuick experiments of Professor 
Cossar Ewart, made by crossing zebras and horses, 
brought out some striking facts in regard to coloration 
and hybridisation. He crossed a Burchell’s zebra 
stallion with a West Highland pony. The resultant 
foal (Fig. 2) was not only striped like a zebra, but was 
more closely striped than his sire, resembling, indeed, 
the Somali zebra. As a consequence, Professor Ewart 
contends that we must regard this case as one of 
reversion to a more primitive ancestor, striped after 
the fashion of the Somali species. From this type the 
Bonte-quaggas, as the zebras of the Burchell type are 
called, were derived. 

In the reverse cross—that is to say, where the sire 
is a horse and the mare a zebra, the resultant foals 
appear to resemble the sire, being at most but feebly 
striped. Professor Cossar Ewart, however, mentions 
one case wherein the foal was as brightly and strongly 
striped as the zebra mare, its mother. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock some years ago published some 
interesting facts in regard to zebra-ass hybrids, born 
in the Gardens of the Zoological Society. Here the 
sire was a Somali wild ass, the dam a mountain zebra. 


types of ‘tabby ’’-cats. In one, resembling the 
wild-cat, there are numerous narrow vertical 
stripes ; in the other the stripes are broad, and 
form a spiral on the flanks, as may ‘be seen in 

















FIG. 3.—RESEMBLING HER UNSTRIPED SIRE, SAVE FOR 
THE STRONG LEGMARKINGS: THE FOAL OF A SOMALI 
WILD ASS (SIRE) AND A MOUNTAIN ZEBRA (DAM). 


the adjoming illustration (Fig. 1). No known wild cat 
is thus marked, and there never seems to be any blend- 
ing between these two patterns. They 
are definitely either of one type or the 





difficulty, while others seem to have 
lost their reproductive powers alto- 
gether Elephants are notoriously 
difficult to deal with in this regard. 
On the other hand, some rather sur- 
prising successes have been attained, 
crosses having been made between 
animals which under no circumstances 
could have bred in a state of freedom 
The cross between the Polar and the 
brown bear furnishes a case in point. 
This has been achieved in the Gardens 
of the Zoological Society. Moreover, 
the Polar brown-bear hybrid has been 
successfully crossed with the pure-bred 
brown bear. «And it is to be noted 
that the fertility does not end with the 
first crosses, the hybrids being fertile 
between themselves. Some little time 
ago, in commenting on this matter of 
hybrids, I stated that the cross between 
the American bison and domesticated 
cattle produced fertile hybrids. This, 
I find, is not the case—in so far, at any 
rate, as concerns the cross between the 
domestic bull and the bison cow. There 
are many animals which display this 
limited capacity for crossing, which is 








other. This is the more imteresting 
since a wide range of “‘ sporadic varia- 
tion "’ in this matter of coloration is to 
be seen in our domesticated cats. I 
recently saw a litter of five, wherein no 
two were alike. There were both types 
of “tabby,” a black, a white, and one 
blotched with orange and black. 

In all the cases so far considered the 
hybrids have shown no more than super- 
ficial differences, such as coloration or 
the length of the ears. But with many 
fishes more deep-seated changes take 
place. The hybrids between bleak and 
chub, for example, display differences 
not only in bodily form, but in the num- 
ber of the fin-rays, the shape of the fins, 
and the number of scales above and 
below the “lateral-line.”” This is true 
also of the hybrids between roach and 
rudd, and the roach and bream. This 
last was regarded as a distinct species, 
known as “ Buggenhag’s Bream.”” Even 
the pharyngeal, or “ throat teeth,” are 
modified. The skeleton of the lon 
differs from that of the tiger only in 
relatively minute details ; their skulls 
are hardly distinguishable. When the 








at present inexplicable. 

It is commonly held that crosses 
between distinct species are infertile. 
But, unless we are materially to modify 
what constitutes a 


muir concept of 


FIG. 4-—WITHOUT MANE AND 


The animal is a male, yet the stripes of the sire ate but feebly developed. 
to the “Zoo” by the Maharajah of Nawanagar 


AT THE ~“Z00.” 





WITH FAINT STRIPES: THE TIGER-LION HYBRID 


It was recently presented 
(Photograph by F. W. Bond.) 


skull of “Tigon”™ becomes available, 
perchance it will be found to have 
developed some new character, unlike 
anything found in either of the pure- 
bred parents. 
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WEARERS OF THE LAWN-TENNIS BLUE RIBANDS: WIMBLEDON FINALISTS. 
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FINALISTS IN THE LADIES’ SINGLES: MISS K. McKANE (GREAT BRITAIN), THE 
WINNER; AND MISS HELEN WILLS (UNITED STATES), THE LOSER. 
























































FINALISTS IN THE MEN’S SINGLES: R. LACOSTE (FRANCE), THE LOSER ; 
AND Jj. BOROTRA (FRANCE), THE WINNER. 


















































THE WINNERS OF THE LADIES’ DOUBLES: MISS HELEM WILLS. (U.S.A.) — 


AND MRS. WIGHTMAN (U.S.A.). 
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THE WINNERS OF THE MEN'S DOUBLES: F. 7. HUNTER (U.5.A.) 
AND VINCENT RICHARDS (U.S.A,). 


a 








After Mile. Suzanne Lenglen had scratched, owing to illness, Miss McKane was 


left to play Miss Helen Wills in the final round of the Ladies’ Singles Cham. 
pionship. The English player won (4—6, 6—4, 6—4) In the Men's Singles’ 
Championship Borotra beat Lacoste (6—1, 3—6, 6—1i, 3—6, 6—4) In the Ladies’ 


Doubles Championship, Mrs. Wightman and Miss Wills beat Miss K. McKane and 
Mrs. Covell (6—4, 6—4) In the Men's Doubles Championship, Vincent Richards 


and F. T. Hunter beat R. N. Williams and W. M. Washburn (6—3, 3—6, 8—10, 8—4, 


6—3).——The Mixed Doubles Championship was won by J. B. Gilbert and Miss 
K. McKane, who beat L. A. Godfree and Mrs. Shepherd-Barron (6—3, 3—4, 6—3). 


Borotra, the new champion, has extraordinary speed and quickness of eye, and 


his play at the net is his most remarkable asset.——The game between Miss 
McKane and Miss Helen Wills was a particularly good one, and the English player 


won after fighting, against heavy odds, from a position which seemed hopeless. 
It was a case of experience telling. 
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TO BE CONSECRATED IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING: 


PHOTOGRAPHS By 
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PART OF THE REMARKABLE BUILDING, DESIGNED BY MR. GILBERT - IN REMEMBRANCE OF THOSE WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN THE GREAT WAR: - 
SCOTT WHEN HE WAS TWENTY-TWO: THE SOUTH-EAST TRANSEPT | THE BEAUTIFUL CENOTAPH IN THE WAR MEMORIAL TRANSEPT. ; 
OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. ’ } 
if } 
; 
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“INDEED A GREAT WORK OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY”: A VIEW FROM THE SHOWING A STYLE WHICH Is AN INTERPRETATION OF FPOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
SOUTH-EAST TRANSEPT OF THE CATHEDRAL. GOTHK, OR DECORATED A VIEW OF THE EAST END OF THE CATHEDRAL. ; 
; 
a aii seen — — — sees eesseesteteeeteense ; 
In our issue of June 28, we gave a perspective drawing of the new cathedral at Liverpool, a photograph of the completed portion, and a photograph of the 
reredos as seen from the north choir and aisle We now add other views of the remarkable building, which has been described as the finest example of 
modern Gothic. The foundation-stone was laid in 1904, by King Edward VII., and by the time it is finished, the structure will have taken half a century 
to build. The consecration of the first portion of the building to be completed, which will take place on July 19, in the presence of the King and Queen 
supported by representative churchmen from all parts of the Empire and the United States. will mark an important stage in the evolution of British . 
architecture. Liverpool is the third great cathedral erected since the days of Wren, following, as it does, Westminster and Truro Cathedrals. Its style is a 
free interpretation of fourteenth-century Gothic, or Decorated. Its massive character does not interfere with the 


symmetrical grouping of the sections, and. 


from whatever angle it is viewed, it is a noble shape that will dominate the city and be visible to every ship that comes up the Mersey. An examination of 
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THE NEW MODERN GOTHIC LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


STEWART Bae, LIVERPOOL. 
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WHERE THE USUAL ORIENTATION IS DISREGARDED AND THE CHOIR POINTS ALMOST ; FOR THE USE OF THE HOLDER OF A BISHOPRIC CREATED 
DUE SOUTH: CHOIR STALLS OF THE CATHEDRAL. AS RECENTLY AS 18890: THE BISHOP'S THRONE. 

















BEAUTY MASKED BY MEANNESS: A GLIMPSE OF THE CATHEDRAL AS SEEN FROM ; GOTHIK DESIGN AND CLASSI PROPORTION OF THE BUILDING : 
THE SOUTH CHOIR AISLE OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


of the choir reveals that the windows are set back between the piers of the arcade, which are continuous with the great buttresses outside to a total depth of 

ple of thirty feet, the aisles being formed by piercing these solid walls of masonry. Standing at the foot of the choir, the side sources of light are concealed, as 

entury there is no clerestory, but the light is diffused over the transverse walls until it is lost in the shadowy vault above The east window has a sculptured central 

Queen division offset by decorated tracery on each side; taken with the contours of the building, this shows a cunning blending of the Gothic and Classic. It is the 

British largest window in England, the over-all measurement being 76{t. high by 44 ft. wide. On completion, in some fifteen or twenty years, the cathedral will be the 
largest in England, and nearly as big as St. Peter's in Rome It is believed that the next section of the building to be constructed, the great central space 
and two western transepts, can be finished in six years. The building is additionally remarkable in that it was designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, now a 
Royal Academician, when he was twenty-two 














By F. G. NEWTON, 


=" E third season's work of the Egypt Exploration 

Society has thrown fresh and interesting light 
on the life of the Egyptians in the fourteenth century 
B.c. A large portion of the central part of the town of 
Tell-el-Almarna was excavated, including several large 
houses with their gar- 
dens, and a royal palace 





at the north end of the 
site 

A number of objects 
was found in the houses, 
including four fine 
bronze knives varying 
from 1 ft. 2 in to 1 ft 
5 in. long (No.1). These 
were found lying casu- 
ally in a corner of a 
room, as though left by 
mistake Another in- 
teresting find was a pair 
of bronze tongs with 
the ends shaped like 
hands (No. 3). Coloured 
limestone statues of 
Akhenaten and _ his 
Queen Nefertiti 
also found, but, un- 
fortunately, 
and a_ small 
figure of the King, com- 
plete except for the 
feet 

An immense amount 
of pottery was collected, 
and we were fortunate 
in getting a number 
of ‘complete specimens 
of the fine coloured jars 


we're 


headless ; 
coloured 














which are characteristic 
of the period (No. 2). 
One of the most inter- 
esting of the large houses 
was 044.1, which. can, 
unfortunately, only be 
known by a number, 
as we found no inscription giving us a clue to the 
owner’s name. This house and garden, which was 
enclosed by a wall forming a rectangle, covered some- 
thing over an acre of ground, and was sufficiently 
well preserved to give us a very good idea of the 
general arrangements of a rich man’s establishment. 

The house itself differed only in detail from the 
regular type of large house usually found at Tell-el- 
Amarna, one of which was described in The Illustrated 
London News of Dec. 16, 1922; but the buildings in 
the grounds showed several new features. One of 
these was the cattle-house with a row of eight mangers 
built of sun-burnt bricks. The floor was paved with 
stones to prevent the animals kicking it up, and a 
passage ran along the back of the mangers from which 
the attendants could fill them with food (No. 7). 
There were other enclosures adjoining, probably for 


1. FOUND ON THE FLOOR, 
IN A CORNER: BRONZE 
KNIVES FROM A_ FOUR- 
TEENTH-CENTURY BC 
HOUSE AT TELL-EL-AMARNA. 


sheep, and also the quarters for the grooms. 
The garden had its kiosk and a pond, 
furnaces in one corner for burning rubbish ; 


and some 
also a 
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TaiL- ‘L- AMARNA DISCOVERIES. 


in every large establishment. In the latter part of 
November we started on a mound at the north end 
of the site a little beyond the modern village of 
Et-Til, and found a considerable amount of coloured 
plaster and stone fragments of inscriptions which 
indicated a building of importance. This afterwards 
turned out to be a royal palace, probably built in the 
latter part of Akhenaten’s reign. We were only able 
to excavate half of this palace, but we hope to finish 
it next season, when we shall have a complete plan 
showing the arrangements of a royal palace. 

The dimensions of the outside walls, which formed 
475 feet by 3380 fect. The main 


rectangle, were 

















2. CHARACTERISTIC OF 
JAR, THREE FEET 


THE PERIOD: 
IN HEIGHT, FOUND 
THE HOUSES. 


A COLOURED 
IN ONE OF 


entrance was from the river side on the west. This 
led into a large court about 150 feet square. To the 
right and left of this are pylon entrances leading into 
open courts. The one on the left has a series of nine 
chambers on the east and west sides, with a staircase 
leading up to the roof. All the doors to these chambers 
originally had stone door-posts to them, but only 
part of one was left, and that had the name of the 
King’s daughter, Merytaten, inscribed on it. In the 
middle of the court we found the concrete foundations 
of three curious little buildings which were evidently 
built of stone, as the marks of the stone were still left 
on the concrete. Their shape suggested a small temple 
or kiosk in the centre, with an altar on each side. 

On the east side of the large square entrance court 
were three imposing entrances leading into the inner 
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a Joliet Director ‘te he Egyotien Exploration Society's Expedition to Sulich Aeirns 


were, no doubt, for the various kinds of cattle which 
the King was accustomed to keep. We first of all 
enter a covered portion, the roof of which was sup 
ported by solid piers 3 feet square. This was probably 
the attendants’ quarters. We then come into an open 
courtyard where the ani- 
mals were kept in the day- 
time, and beyond this an- 
other covered portion, also 
supported by piers, where 
they went for the night. 
The easternmost of these 
three areas had a range of 
stone mangers all round 
the walls with figures of 
various animals carved on 
them oxen, antelopes, 
ibex (Nos. 6, 8, 9, and 10) 
This was one of the most 
interesting discoveries of 
our excavation, and they 
are the only mangers of 
the kind ever discovered 
in Egypt 

To the east of the pond 
and the cattle stalls was 
the residential part of the 
palace. The main entrance 
was in the centre, and ev- 
dently had an elaborate 
stone portico, of which 
only the concrete founda- 
tions remain. Double doors 
led into a large hypostyle 
hall with twenty-six 
columns. From this hall 
five doors led into various 
departments of the palace 

















One door on the left led 
into a corridor or vestibule 
with four columns in it, 
which opened at the other 
end on to a beautiful little 
court with an arcade of columns round three sides and 
a series of cubicles behind it. In the centre was a 
sunk garden with a low parapet wall round it, and 
steps leading down to the beds, which were divided up 
into squares. This court with the rooms round would 
appear to be the women’s quarter (No. 5), as, except 
for the one doorway, it was separate from the rest 
of the palace. The rooms round this court all bore 
traces of coloured plaster, and, though much damaged, 
sufficient was found to enable a restoration to be made 
of the complete scheme of decoration. This con- 
sisted of a black dado about 2 ft. 6 in. high ; then five 
bands of alternate red and blue, each divided by a 
thin band of white ; and above these a band of check 
pattern. These bands covered a width of about 9 in., 
making a total height from the ground of 3 ft. 3 in. 
Above them came pictures of birds, fishes, geese, 
storks, and men, all on a background of yellow. The 
red and blue bands returned at the corners and ran 
vertically up the walls, returning again at the top, 
thus making each side of the wall into a framed panel 
with a picture in it. Above this was a broad band 


WITH ENDS SHAPED 
LIKE HANDS: A PAIR 
OF BRONZE TONGS 




















4. OF BURNISHED CLAY: TWO FLASKS FOUND 


small house which we might reasonably suppose to 
be the head gardener’s cottage. Besides these there 
were the servants’ quarters, with the kitchens con- 
taining three ovens, which in the larger houses were 
always outside. Five large circles about twelve fect 
in diameter indicated the granaries— a common feature 


IN A TELL-EL-AMARNA HOUSE -6. 
OF THE REIGN OF AKHENATEN, THE HERETIC 











grounds of the palace. Passing through these 
entrances, we come to a rectangular space which 
contained a pond, with a path running round it with 
trees or shrubs planted at intervals. To the left of 


the pond we have three areas separated from each 
other, with a central door leading into cach. 


These 





PHARAOH WHO WAS TUTANKHAMEN’S FATHER-IN-LA’Y 


IN A ROYAL PALACE WHICH PROBABLY DATES FROM THE LATTER PART 
IN THE WOMEN’S 


ROOMS QUARTERS. 





of black, and then the ceiling, which was entirely 
decorated with bunches of grapes and vine-leaves, 
as though to imitate an arbour out of doors. The 
greater portion of the rooms in the residential parts 
of the palace still remain to be excavated uext year, 
when we hope for still more important discoveries. 
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14TH CENTURY, B.C.: CARVED MANGERS UNIQUE IN EGYPT. 


Puorocrarus sy Courtesy or Mz. F. G. Newron. (Sze Orrosire Pace.) 
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6. WITH RINGS BETWEEN THEM, FOR THE TETHERING OF CATTLE: 
CARVED STONE MANGERS—UNIQUE IN EGYPT. 


































































































9. CARVED AND PAINTED FOR THE PALACE AT THE WORTH END OF THE 
SITE: ANTELOPES ON ONE OF THE PALACE MANGERS. 

















to. CARVED WITH AN IBEX AND AN ATTENDANT: ONE OF THE UNIQUE 
DECORATED STOWE MANGERS OF THE PALACE. 
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As is remarked in the article on the opposite page, the stone mangers found 
round the walls of the easternmost of the three areas to the left of the pond in 
the rectangular space in the inner grounds of the Palace form one of the most 
regiarkable of the recent discoveries, in that they are the only mangers of their 
kind ever discovered in Egypt. As our illustrations show, they are carved with 
figures of various animals—oxen, antelopes, and ibex. These mangers are in that 


Royal Palace, probably built in the latter part of the reign of Akhenaten, which 


has been excavated at the north end of the site, a little beyond the modera 
village of Et-Til. The mangers of sunburnt bricks belonged to the cattle-house 
of a large house which differs only in detail from the regular type of large house 
usually found at Tell-cl-Amarna, but formed part of those buildings in the grounds 
which show new The floor of the cattle-house was paved with stones 
so that the animals could not kick it up. At the back of the mangers was a 
passage from which the attendants could pass to fill the mangers with food. 


features. 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE OF THE ROMANS IN ENGLAND: 


THE CHEDWORTH VILLA. 























— spring that still flows and fills a repaired 

but original octagonal basin in the apsidal 
Nymphaum of this Villa, and that formerly supplied 
life and baths to various successive Roman-British 
households here, had probably been familiar long be- 
fore that period to certain tribal folk who raised the 
Bronze-Age barrow crowning the hill-slope a little 
above it It flows from a solid bed of fuller’s earth, 
and it may well have been known as a sacred source 
ages before its waters thus became pooled into yonder 


once-decorated sacrarium., There is 


By ST. CLAIR BADDELEY 


The Villu itself, so far as its exploration formerly 
went (as the late Mr. G. E. Fox was the first to 
notice), reveals clear proots of partial reconstruction 
here and there also proof of one deliberate en- 
largement on the north side. For, as we to-day 
view this pre-eminent section of the Villa, it openly 
declares itseli to have been laid out tor some 
very definite, and very possibly anindustrial, purpose. 
It consists of no less than sixteen chambers of various 
shapes and sizes most of them once heated- 





All these 
chambers together, and the first portion of the colon 


presumably for precluding escape of heat. 
nade, formed the north side of the upper court; and 
it mav be that the wing originally went no further 
than this, save that on the site of the next room, 
which has abundant signs of a super-strengthened 
floor, and in its west wall, remains evidence that 
there was once a furnace here. Opposite these rooms, 
in line with them southward, extends a once columnar 
pentise-alley, or porlicus, cutting off while com- 
pleting, the family court, or garth 
From the south wing projected into 





indeed, another Holywell close-by.) 
When dug out in 1864-6, by Mr. James 
Farrer for Lord Eldon, a small but un 
inscribed altar was met with in the 
apse ; and there were also evidences 


of an earlier arrangement for collecting 


the same waters at a lower level. 
Moreover in the woodland some 
yards away northward came to 
light a bas-relief displaying a hunter 

Mercurius-Sylvanus) holding a hare 
in his right hand, under him a hound, 
an his leit, a stag We may 


i 
gather, then, that this site, 


x 


though 
doubtless then far less thickly wooded, 


was, in Roman days, already in- 


timately associated with sport; and 
Diana, rather than the Dew Matres 
may have presided here in those 


greater days of ne ighbouring Corinium, 
of Constantius Chlorus, and of the 
Constantines We may even add 
that it was due also to sport that the 
villa-structure finally came to lhght 
once more; for a ferret whining among 
the labyrinthine rabbit-runs beneath 
a then unknown Koman-British pave- 
ment, caused the spade to be sent for 
and presently it threw up shoals of 








this last a keeper’s or porter’s lodge 
Of the colonnaded terrace upon its 
north side some of the column bases 
are still in sifu. Whether in columnar 
or other form, this alley was continued 
for over one hundred yards, forming 
the north side of the vanished larger 
court, 

As it is obvious that a great deal 
of hard work of various kinds must 
have been carried through here with 
set purpose, it becomes necessary to 
think of this Villa, in its later con- 
ditions, not as an entirely indepen- 
dent country-hous« and farm, or 
villa-rustica, but rather as one having 
had probably some close connection 
with an owner's town house or busi- 
ness in Corinium, eight miles off: 
which, likewise, will have been well 


supplied with game fish from the 


Colne, and with snipe, heron, pigeons 
and partridges, which the steward, 
or villicus, would procure here with 
hook, and net and snare This 


would refer especially to those sixty 
or seventy vears of the fourth century 


when Britain is known to have been a 








coloured cubes from a mosaic floor 
that had known no foot-pressures 
for fifteen hundred vears 

But the local divinities evidently 
were quite determined to reassert 
themselves, for in a small passage (once well warmed) 
still surviving between the spacious dining-room 
((riclinium) and what we may presume to be the 
best bed-rooms (likewise warmed) were found sub- 
stantial remains of the Penates, or familiar guard- 
ians of the house; and this leaves no doubt that 
these continued to be venerated here until the Villa 
became totally abandoned in the late fourth century 

Since those days of felicitous dis- 
coveries there have been detected 


AFTER A WING OF THE VILLA HAD BEEN PARTIALLY RECONSTRUCTED—PROBABLY 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSE: FULLERS AT WORK 


A Reonsiruction Drawing by A. Forestier 


fronted by one long porticus, or colonnade-terrace, 
which gave access to them; the head of the wing 
having commenced entirely independent of the baths, 
bed-rooms, and f/riclinia of the western wing. In 
fact, this north wing started with a great furnace 
(now gutted) of its own and to itself ; against which 
stand, side by side, two semi-circular dipping-tanks 
These open into a hall (26 ft. 6in. by 21 ft.), the 


fairly prosperous province, exporting 
corn, cloth, metals, and other com- 
modities freely to the Continent Not 
only is room after room in this wing 
indicative of hypocaust and furnace 
but the pila that carried their floors are small 
monoliths of stone, both more numerous and much 
closer set than was usual and consequently they 
are suggestive of but one purpose, namely, to resist 
unusual pressures from the floors which they have 
supported Nothing of this kind was observed at 
Witcombe, nor at LDrading, nor at Woodchester In 
addition, the small museum here contains two un- 
equal-sized long pillows of iron (not 
pigs, as usually they are described 





three Constantinian Christian mono- 
grams incised upon the undersides 
of three members of an octagonal 
freestone frame or well-head Upon 
the fourth member (but recently 
placed in the Museum) was found 
last October an incised draughts- 
board of sixty-four squares These 
associated tokens of creed and by- 
play probably relate to some mason’s 
yard at Corinium, and its employees, 
rather than to the actual possessors 
of the Villa at Chedworth yet the 
bare presentation of these cultural 
evidences fully suffices to bring us 
mentally square with this formerly 
Roman-British home and hunting 
box, even as it stood at the head of 
this diminutive combe, filling the sides 
thereof with its long wings of combined 
stone and timber-work, its long, sharp 
lines of symmetrical roof and colon- 
nades only broken here and there by 
the small chimneys of the various 
furnaces, with their blue smoke drift- 
ing against these same hillsides or 
out imto the green vale of the Colne, 





eastward. For these mere bits of 
evidence (and, fortunately, a good 
man more) have—so to speak 

floated uy to us searchers trom 





hese were found lying at the head 
of this wing, and this gave rise to 
the notion of a smithery but, upon 
critical cxamination, the metal is 
found to be totally unfit for manu- 
Hence it is pre bable 
these objccts had some definite other 


lacturing use 


use, such as great weights for presses, 
and perhaps they were slung by 
chains. 

If we but entertain the business 
hypothesis, perhaps too-easily offering 
itself while regarding this evidently 
specialised wing of the Villa, the need 
(and also a possible meaning) of the 
entire series of chambers seems at 
once to present itself For, if we 
begin to consider fulling and dyeing 
operations, and enumerate the neces- 
sary processes of drying, stretching, 
bleaching, combing, and pressing, it 
becomes easy to picture a complete 
manufactory appropriated to this one 
side of the Villa, and to perceive that 
this originated, perhaps, as a prac tical 
development from the obvious advan- 
tages of abundant good water and the 
bed of fuller’s-earth For, although 








the wreck of the best-preserved of 
all Cotswold = villas and surely, 
nothing more readily or more vividly 
reinforces or recreates for wus the 
wely human side of the ancient world than do 
uch humble signs, charms, or tokens, whether they 
reach us in Eleusis, Pompeti, or Kome, or in these 
British country houses of long ago Even here at 


Chedworth also, is a spoon, probably once a wedding 


gift, perhaps ever to an owner, here, inscribed 
May vou rejoice, Censormus ' and Censormus 
was a name ouite famihar to third century cars 


A GAME ON THE MARGIN OF THE RESERVOIR 
DRAUGHTS PLAYED ON A “BOARD” INCISED IN THE STONE 


A Reconstruction Drawing by A. Forestier 


northern side of which is occupied by a square, flagged 
tank set between two more dipping-tanks; to all of 
which remain, not only their linings, but the steps 
of access. To this succeeded an aspidal chamber 
of the same proportions as the Nympheum out 
bevond on the north-west To this, again, was joined 
a half-octagon room, having not only an elaborately 
canalised underfloor, but a double door arrangement, 


IN FRONT OF THE NYMPHAUM: 


a small sporting vi/lino may originally 
have been built here, its larger suc- 
cessor i obviously shut off from the 
warmer winds, as well as from the 


western and northern light: while its 
baths and dining-rooms look due cast 
Now that combination is surely the 


very last which a luxurious villa- magnate would 


either seek or care for; and the cawse of its 
elaborate extension, therefore, mav well be sought 
in prosaic business propositions The later owner 
of Chedworth Villa doubtless had also a illa de 
lux but if s« this lav elsewhere There he en 


joved the open country, riding, the games and races 
and the society of his friend Here however. wa 
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TAKEN OVER FOR THE NATION: CHEDWORTH’S 4TH CENTURY VILLA. 


Puorocrarus Sreciatcty Surruiep sy Moss, Cirencester. 
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THE COMMERCIALISED, PRE-EMINENT NORTH WING : CHAMBERS—MOST OF THEM me THE VERANDAH IN FRONT OF THE DINING-ROOM: IN THE BACKGROUND, 
HEATED—SOME WITH PERFECT VATS AND FULLING TANKS. i A SHED WITH VATS AND RINSING-TANK: TO THE RIGHT, THE OPEN COURT. 
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WITH SMALL MONOLITHS TO CARRY A FLOOR SUBJECT TO EXCEPTIONAL PRESSURE: A PART OF THE INDUSTRIALISED NORTH WING OF THE VILLA, 
IN WHICH, IT IS BELIEVED, FREE AND SERF LABOUR CARRIED ON FULLING AND DYEING. 
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SHOWING TWO FINE PAVEMENTS AKIN TO THE WITHINGTON PAVEMENTS IN WITH THE ENTRANCE TO THE COLD PLUNGE ON THE LEFT AND THE PAVEMENT 











THE BRITISH MUSEUM: THE DINING-ROOM (TRICLINIUM). fm OF THE “VERY HOT" CHAMBER (RIGHT): THE BATHS. 
On July 8, the National Trust formally took over for tne nation the Roman Villa colonnade of Roman-British-Doric pillars. (2) The shed contains two vats with a 
at Chedworth, near Cirencester, which, it would seem, was originally a Roman- } square rinsing-tank between them. Beyond the open court is the north wing 
British home and hunting-box, and, later, after reconstruction and enlargement on (3) The stone pile argue the need for special strength... Usually the floors were 
the north side, was turned to industrial uses, transformed into an almost complete built up of square tiles only. (4) Possibly nothing more than a curtain divided 
“works” devoted to fulling and dyeing. To supplement the notes under our [| the room into two. The Withington pavements came from a villa one-and-a-half 
photographs, we add the following particulars: (1) The remains of the north wing | miles from Chedworth. (5) As can be judged from the size of its mosaic floor, the 
a lustrated, reveal abundant evidences of sixteen chambers, having a furnace “wery hot” chamber was small The cold plunge is still perfect, and is of 


ystem distinct from that { the baths. The whole wing was fronted by a ' three depths 
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MONG the newer books a volume of reminiscences 
4 forms “a link with the past” in the special sense 
of that phrase as it was used some years ago in a news- 
paper correspondence, The letter-writers who added 
instance to instance in that editorial postbag had been 
prompted by the first letter of tbe series to think of “a 
link with the past” as a singl life, or, perhaps, one or 
two lives, covering a period of time so long as to make it 
seem almost incredible that so few people could bridge 
it within the span of their time on carth. But when very 
aged persons have seen and talked in their youth with 
persons then aged, a hundred years becomes as one 


day. 


Thus, in a famous example, the old Countess of Des- 
mond carried the memory of her dance with Richard III. 
down into the ninth decade of the sixteenth century. 
She is said to have lived to the age of 140. Peter Garden, 
who died at Auchterless in 1775, aged 131, remembered 
having seen Henry Jenkins, who, as a boy, carried a horse- 
load of arrows to the bowmen at Flodden. Jenkins died 
at the age of 169. These two lives spanned the period 
between 1513 and 1775, and the chain still goes on. An 
Aberdeenshire worthy, a Mr. Davidson, who lived into the 
Fifties of last century, remembered Peter Garden ; a kins- 
woman of my own used to give me reminiscences of Mr. 
Davidson, and thus I can claim to be the fifth link in the 
chain of only five lives connecting the year 1513 with the 
year 1924. That remote date comes comparatively near 
when one can sav: “1 saw the woman who saw the man 
who saw the man who saw a man who had been at 
Flodden.” 


In the new book there is abundant material for the 
forging of similar links reaching into the far future. It 
provides a good start, for the author’s memories go back 
ninety years, and this wonderful old lady is happily still 
with us, keeping alive the days of her youth, and still 
bringing the present generation into intimate touch with 
scenes and people who are for the most of us mere shadows 
of a name. The book, “ Memortes oF Ninety Years” 
(Hutchinson : 21s.), is the work of Mrs. E. M. Ward, the 
artist, daughter of a long line of artists, wife of the painter 
Edward Matthew Ward, and mother of yet another artist, 
the late Sir Leslie Ward, famous as “‘ Spy,” the caricaturist 
of b anitv Fair. Mrs. Ward is Ward absolute and unchanged 
from her cradle, for at her marriage she did not require to 
change her name. Yet, curiously enough, her husband was 
not a cousin, or even a remoter kinsman. The wooing 
was romantic. 


I see in the Sketch that my old friend and colleague, 
Keble Howard, takes a warm interest in the welfare of the 
postman, always an interesting person. This book heightens 
that interest in a way that might give K. H. a cue for a 
play. In the old days of Valentines, Posty used to be 
represented occasionally as Cupid, and contrariwise, Cupid 
as Posty. Mercury of the G.P.O. certainly does a good deal 
of business in hearts, but it is not often that he makes so 
fair a stroke in unwitting match -making as he did one 
morning in far-off 1843. In that year, two families of 
Ward (entire strangers to each other) lived in Fitzroy 
Square. The son of one was Edward Matthew Ward, the 
daughter of the other house was Henrietta Mary Ada Ward, 
the writer of these reminiscences. Now, the red-coated, 
top-hatted postman of that time had a plaguey way of 
leaving the letters of one family of Ward at the door of 
the other. This at length led Mrs. Ward's father to call 
on his neighbour to make some arrangement that would 
avoid further irritating blunders. Young E. M. Ward, 
a very handsome and prepossessing person, just beginning 
to make a name, impressed the other Mr. Ward very 
favourably. Acquaintance ripened, and Mr. Ward the elder 
was not the only person to be impressed. Henrietta was 
only sixteen, but she had no doubt of her own mind, and 
when her parents wished her to wait, she took the law into 
her own hands and made a runaway marriage, which she 
has never regretted. 


Her book is the record of a happy domestic life. It 
is also a historical document, for it reconstructs in one 
picture a society of which parts are already given in many 
volumes by other hands. Mrs. Ward's -memories seem 
to focus all these in a wonderful way. Hardly a celebrity 
between the "thirties and the present day is omitted from 
the story, and with every one the author was more or less 
intimately acquainted. She can remember Tommy Moore 
warbling his artless melodies to his own accompaniment, 
Warbling, perhaps, is scarcely the word. Tradition repre- 
sents his singing as good, but Mrs. Ward tells us that he 
had but a slight singing voice. He may have been past 
his best by that time, but “he managed to render the 
melodies delightfully by a perfect intonation and the 
feeling he imparted to the sentimental words.” 


The long roll of Mrs. Ward's friends includes Queen 
Victoria, Landseer, D’Orsay, Lady Blessington, Macready 
(the Macready children were very naughty, and she suf- 
fered at their hands), Mark Lemon, Albert Smith, the 
brothers James and Horace Smith, Grote, Dickens, Lytton, 
all the Terrys, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Glyn, and Mme. Vestris. 
The list of distinguished names grows as the record comes 
down to our own times, and about everyone, or nearlv 
everyone, there is some interesting note or anecdot 


Here is a story of Queen Victoria that will delight the 
malicious wit of our anti-Victorians, The incident occurred 


By J. D. SYMON. 


when E. M. Ward was painting his picture of Napoleon ITI. 
and her Majesty. In order to get the pose 
he drew each figure undraped, in pink chalk, the effect being rather 
ridiculous in the first stage. No sooner had he done this, and we 
were consulting together about some minor points, than we received 
a message that the Queen was comirg immediately to see the picture. 
Our consternation was great, and Edward, who was never resourceful 
in an emergency, looked petrified. “Good Heavens! What shall 
we do?” he said, in a tragic tone. “ The Queen must never see 
herself like this.” I could not help laughing at his horror, “ There 
is only one thing to do; you must wipe them out.” 

Edward set to work energetically with a rag, and after undoing a 
whole morning's labour, a second messenger arrived to say that the 
Royal Visit would be deferred till the next day. 


This book will appeal first of all to those (a diminishing 
company) who remember, and, next, to those who like to 
read about that old world of London life which seems 
so remote. The earlier part of the record relates to the 
period of the sentimental novel, of the anecdotal Academy 
picture, of stern parents, and of “ sheltered" home life— 
an age thought too prim to be endured by brisk young 
moderns; but even they ought to find something ¢on- 
genial in the work of an early-Victorian who, at sixteen, 
loved passionately, and had the courage to defy her 
parents and to “ live her own life.” 


The current book-lists offer the reader several other 
agreeable volumes of memoirs which will go very well 

















THE CHARM OF FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: “LES ADIEUX,” BY ROBERT 
DE LAUNAY—AFTER MOREAU LE JEUNE. 


The work of eighteenth-century French engravers is the very 
expression of the spirit of the age, which regarded “le joli,” the 
graceful, dainty, and delicate, as being the mainspring in modes 
for men and women of the noblesse of the Ancien Régime. Our 
illustration shows a delightful engraving dated 1777, by Robert 
de Launay, after Moreau le Jeune, and is reproduced from the 
newly published book, “Old French Line Engravings,” by Ralph 
Nevill, a review of which appears on page 86 of this issue. It 
contains eighty-six beautiful reproductions of old engravings. 


with Mrs. Ward's. There is, for example, Mr. Joseph 
Harker’s “Stupio anp Stace” (Nisbet; 12s. 6d.), a 
scene-painter’s record of his life and his views on his art. 
He also can go back a long way, not for ninety years, cer- 
tainly, but still to times that have already a venerable 
air. Besides personal memories, Mr. Harker delves in 
the antiquities of his profession. 1 was particularly in- 
terested in his notice of de Loutherbourg, for that name 
always recalls to me a charming essay of Austin Dobson's 
in his collection entitled “ At Prior Park.” 


Philip James de Loutherbourg (or Loutherbourgh), 
R.A., was a native of Fulda, in Hesse-Nassau, not of 
Strasburg, as was long supposed. He was born in 1740 
His true birthplace was ascertained * by the indefatigable 
M. jal,” whom Mr. Dobson called “ the Old Mortality of 
letters.” Loutherbourg was the pupil of Casanova's 
younger brother, Francois. In 1770 he came to England, 
where he lived for forty years. His interest for us to-day 
lies in his improvements in stage scenery and appliances 
He devised cunning expedients for simulating sunlight 
and starlight, and the appearance of running water.” 


But Loutherbourg is chiefly memorable for a little 
show which was, in some ways, a progenitor of the ‘ movies.” 
He called it the “ Eidophusikon, or, Various Imitations of 
Natural Phenomena, represented by Moving Pictures.” 
This he exhibited successively at Lisle Street, Leicester 
Square, and in, Old Exeter Change, Strand As no magic 
lantern was used, one cannot say that the Eidophusikon 
was very closely akin to the Cinema, but at any rate. 





certainly it must have been the ancestor of those scenic 
models which have proved such an attractive feature of 
Wembley We read of a representation of “the pool 
or port of London, crowded with shipping, each mass of 
which was cut out in pasteboard.” The lighting was beau- 
tifully managed so as to give the gradual effect of sunrise. 
One of his greatest triumphs was a scene of shipwreck. 
Loutherbourg became the rage. Reynolds told all his 
friends to take their daughters to see the Eidophusikon, 
and the show prospered exceedingly—for a time. But public 
patronage fell off, and on May 31, 1782, the exhibition 
was closed. Four vears later it saw a brief revival, and 
was then sold. What became of the properties, history 
has not revealed. 


This is a long digression from Mr. Harker’s book, but 
the kinship between Loutherbourg’s “ Eidophusikon ” and 
the beautiful panoramas of the Empire Exhibition seemed 
too interesting and curious a point to dismiss with a mere 
word, when once one had the cue. Mr. Harker has many 
good old stories (one or two a trifle threadbare, but still 
well told) of the old actors and of days at the Olympic 
Theatre and at Astley’s. He looks with a chary eye upon 
innovation in stage decoration. It was a happy thought 
to invite letters on the subject from living authorities, 
and everyone who cares for the theatre will enjoy reading 
the views of Mr. Shaw and other leading lights on stage- 
craft. Mr. Harker, who is nothing if not conservative, 
holds the old fort stoutly, and gives reasons for the faith 
that is in him. 


The next book of memoirs takes us to the lyric stage 
and the concert-platform of mid-Victorian days. It is 
the biography of a great singer in an age that some of us 
are tempted to regard as either too ponderous or too 
saccharine in its musical taste. “Sims Resves, Firry 
YEARS oF Music 1n ENGLAND,” by Charles E. Pearce 
(Stanley Paul; 16s.), is a work of diligent research, and, 
like the other books here noticed, it carries a curious 
flavour of Victorianism reverently embalined. 


It may not be a great biography, as we count bio- 
graphical writing nowadays, but it is interesting, for Sims 
Reeves belonged to an age when the big men in every walk 
of life were of a commanding stature we seem to miss 
nowadays. We have great singers to-day, but for some 
reason or other they do not make the universal appeal of 
the outstanding Victorians. Few, if any of them, have 
names to conjure with. And that, whatever other qualities 
or defects of qualities he possessed, Sims Reeves could 
claim in abundant measure, 


A recent book of Mr. Stephen Graham's was in some 
sort a first instalment of a memoir of his friend the late 
Wilfred Ewart, whose novel of the war, *' Way of Revela- 
tion,” gave promise of even finer things in fiction. Ewart’s 
tragic death by a stray shot in Mexico destroyed that hope. 
Graham was travelling with Ewart when the mischance 
befel, and in his * Eldorado,” dedicated to the memory of 
his friend, he gave us some glimpses of Ewart intime, as 
he appeared on that last journey. Now he has followed up 
those episodic sketches with “ Tue Lire anp Last Worps 
or Witrrep Ewart” (Putnams; 9s.). 


The book is more than welcome, for Ewart had made 
so deep a mark as a writer that his readers wished to know 
more of the man. Mr. Graham's account is entirely in 
harmony with the impression of .personality conveyed by 
the novel. In effect, although not in detail or incident, 
Ewart's life can be read in “ Way of Revelation” as 
positively (or, perhaps, as negatively) as in the biography. 
The external man is revealed ; the inner spirit may have 
been withheld in its ultimate essence, even from the old friend 
of the trenches. But Mr. Graham saw more, and saw 
deeper than any other, and there lies the justification and 
the value of his book. 


As this article began with a woman's reminiscences, 
so it may end, fittingly enough, with Katherine Tynan’s 
“Memories” (Nash and Grayson: 15s.). It is not so 
much a discursive book as a series of deliberate and con- 
sidered studies. The subjects are Irishmen and Irishwomen 
of note, and if these pages are written with an inevitable 
bias, it is a bias very gracious and becoming to the poet- 
author. For Mrs. Hinkson, the old Irish days are the 
best days, and the figures of past times (not so very 
far past) the truly heroic She writes of Parnell, of Lord 
Russell, of Mr. Justice Gibson, of Lady Gilbert, from a 
point of view entirely individual. Her attitude may arouse 
question, but cannot alienate the : “uder For there are 
few things so winning in this imperfect world as loyalty 
to a lost cause or to a friend departed ; and this is a loyal 
book, a sincere book and, needless to say, the work of a 
literary artist ss 


Correspondents occasionally send me welcome and 


valuable information about the special resources of 
libraries I have to thank the Dean of the School of 
Journalism of Missour: University for an official Bulletin, 
a revised edition of Claire E. Ginsburg’s “A News- 
paperman’s Library,” being a catalogue-bibliography of 
the University Library's books on journalism Thanks 


are duc also to the Public Librarian of Coventry for his 
latest Bulictin, containing a J. M. Barrie Bibliography 
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SEVENTY-SEVEN FRUITLESS BALLOTS! THE U.S. DEMOCRATS IN SESSION. 


Puotocrarn sy T.P.A. 











THE BITTER FIGHT FOR A DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES: 
THE CONVENTION AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 


r ten days the United States Democrats’ Convention endeavoured to nominate | gave an unconditional, free vote. This Convention has broken the “ record” for 
a candidate for the Presidency After 77 ballots a deadlock still existed—that | the number of ballots made at Charleston and Baltimore in 1860, when 59 ballots 

neither of the leading candidates had sufficient votes to give the two-thirds were registered Forty-six ballots were recorded in Baltimore in 1912, resulting 
majority required by the Convention rules At one stage, the stalemate seemed in the nomination of the late President Wilson The situation faced by the 

permanent that it was suggested that the Convention should be adjourned | Convention at Madison Square Garden was complicated by religious and sectional 
for a fortnight and be reconvened in another city However, the candidates prejudices. The Kiu Kiux Klan, which is anti-Roman Catholic, was supposed 
came to the rescue and, with the exception of Mr. McAdoo, agreed to release to back Mr. McAdoo, a son-in-law of the late President Wilson Governor Smith 
their delegates from their pledges to vote in a particular way; an act which came out boldly for a revision of the Prohibition Law 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorocrarus py Laraverre, Tortcat, Evciotr anp Fry, S. anv G., L.N.A., Lors, LB., ano Burret ann HARDMAN. 
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Gaeice @ CHAIRMAN OF THE ORGAN- — vice_CHAIRMAN, LIVERPOOL SON OF PRESIDENT THE NEW MEMBER OF A GREAT PIONEER GAR- 
DIOCESES OF LIVERPOOL: | SATION COMMITTEE, _ caTHEDRAL COMMITTEE: @@ COOLIDGE: THE LATE PETERHOUSE,CAMBRIDGE:s DENER: THE LATE “ 
JUDGE H. CHALONER LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL : 


SIR W. B. FORWOOD, BT. MR. CALVIN COOLIDGE. LORD CHALMERS. 































THE COMPOSER OF “HUGH THE DROVER": 
DR. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
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“WINNER OF THE 100 





























eeETRES AT THE OLYMPIC THE DIAMOND SCULLS : MR. J. BERESFORD, JNR., RODEO WINNERS: MISS BONNIE THE HARROW CAPTAIN 
ETON v. HARROW: JR GAMES: MR. H. M @@ WINNER (RIGHT). AND MR. K. N. CRAIG, @® McCARROLL AND MR. HOWARD %@% FOR ETON v. HARROW 
MR. D. M. BATESON. 
¢ > oo | ABRAHAMS. ___THE LOSER — TEGLAND. i MR. K. E. CRAWLEY. 
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THE DEDICATION OF LIVERPOOL ARCHITECT OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL: | THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL THE DEDICATION OF LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL: THE BISHOP OF MR. G. GILBERT SCOTT, RA CHAIRMAN : MM CATHED?*L: THE RIGHT HON. 

LIVERPOOL SIR F. M. RADCLIFFE. THE LORD MAYOR 

$e — 2a Be a Hae =~ = 2 A 

The completed part of the new Liverpool Cathedral, as we note elsewhere, is to be | Harry James Veitch was a great horticulturist who introduced many new fruits 

dedicated in the presence of the King and Queen on July 19. The architect, and flowers, and also a generous philanthropist. He retired in 1913-14, and refused 

Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., who was born in 1880, designed it when he was to sell the goodwill of his firm At the Olympic Games, Mr. H. M. Abrahan 

twenty-tw Mr. Calvin Coolidge, the seventeen-year-old son of the President | the Cambridge University athlete, won the 100 metres in |! Sth seconds 

of the United States, died on July His fatal iliness was due to sept poisoning | The first publ performance of Dr. R. Vaughan Williams's opera, Hugh the 

following a blistered toe ntracted while playing lawn-tennis Lord Chalmers Drover,” will be given by the British National Opera C mpany on July 14, at 

will be sixty-six next month He is an M.A. of Peterhouse by incorporation, is His Majesty's On July 7 the Queen attended a private performance of it given 

President of the Royal Asiat Society, and is a Trustee of the British Museum by students of the Royal College of Music, in their “ Parry Opera Theatre 

He has served in the Treasury, and has been Chairman of the Board of Inland | In the final of the Diamond Challenge Sculls at Henley Regatta, Mr ]. Beresford 

Revenue, Permanent Secretary of the Treasury and Auditor of the Civil List jnr., Thames Rowing Club, beat Mr. K. N. Craig, Pembroke College, Cambridge 

Governor of Ceylon, Joint Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, and Under easily The time was 10min. 32 se At the Wembley Rodeo. Miss Bonnie 

Secretary for Ireland. He was made a Peer on his retirement in 1919 Sir | McCarroll won the bronk-riding for cowgirls, and Mr. H. Tegiand for the men 
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SEEKING TO RAISE THE SCUTTLED GERMAN NAVY: AT SCAPA FLOW. 


Puorocrarus sy S. anv G. 
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THE “SEYDLITZ” AS SHE IS SEEN AT LOW TIDE. 
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A GERMAN DESTROYER WAITING TO BE RAISED. | $e. 
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PULLEY-WHEELS BETWEEN DECKS OF THE FLOATING DOCK-— i 
FOR THE LIFTING OF A DESTROYER. i 
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a THE “HINDENBURG" AWAITING THE ATTEMPT TO RAISE HER. me THE “HINDENBURG” READY FOR RAISING—NOTE THE GUNS. 
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given Despite all the skill of that famous firm, Messrs. Cox and Danks, who are | hooks had Been placed in certain portholes; but the strain on the chains was too 
endeavouring to raise the German Fleet scuttled and sunk at Scapa Flow in 1919, great, and five of the six broke. Then the last went, and, as bits of links flew 
esford ; and are using the German submarine dock surrendered at Harwich and now adapted in all directions, it is remarkable that there were no casualties. Another attempt 
bridge 7 
B ~ for the purpose, the first attempt at salvage was unsuccessful. The “V 70" was | will be made in about a week's time. Meanwhile, the salvage-workers may be 
men the vessel in question. Heavy tackle had been passed round the hull and lifting- relied upon to do everything humanly possible. 
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FOUND THANKS TO A WHINING FERRET! THE 4tTs-CENTUR 


A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING FE 





he enanenree 


— te —— ee AE 


A HOME AND HUNTING-BOX TH. 
CHEDWORTH. 1 


TRICLINIUM 


As we note on other pages of this issue, which deal with the same subject, the 
National Trust has now taken over on behalf of the nation the Chedworth 


Roman Villa, of which we here give a reconstruction. The Villa, which lies on 


the eastern slope of the Cotswolds, about ten miles from Cheltenham, was 
Jiscovered in about the year 1866, and excavations have been going on at regular intervals. It has been suggested, from certain indications found, that 
aiscove - vO, ‘ 


metal-working was carried on to a considerable extent at the Villa, but it will be noted that Mr. St. Clair Baddeley argues in favour of the theory that the 
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NTURY ROMAN VILLA AT CHEDWORTH—A RECONSTRUCTION. 


TION DriwiInG BY A. FORESTIER. 


IS BELIEVED TO HAVE BECOME A FACTORY FOR FULLING AND DYEING: 
CHEDWORTH VILLA IN ITS LATER FORM. 


place was enlarged in order that elaborate fulling and dyeing work might be done, and that what was once a fourth-century Roman-British home and 
hunting-box became, thanks to various alterations, and especially to the enlargement on the north side, a complete manufactory The structure, which was 
apparently abandoned in the Jate fourth century, was found in curious fashion. ‘“‘A ferret whining among the labyrinthine rabbit-runs beneath a _ then 
unknown Roman-British pavement, caused the spade to be sent for, and presently it threw up shoals of coloured cubes from a mosaic floor that had felt 
no foot pressures for fifteen hundred years.” In our picture, as the plan shows, the Nympheum is seen outside the left top-corner of the range of buildings. 
On the left of the picture are the dining-room and the baths.—(Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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ON HIS ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND: 
REGENT OF ABYSSINIA, AT DOVER. 





H.LH. PRINCE TAFARI, 





THE CAMERA AS RECORDER : 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY L.N.A., C.N., C.P., Newrery, S. ano G., I.B., 
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BRICKS WITH STEEL PEGS BETWEEN: ROAD- 
MAKING ON THE TOWER BRIDGE. 








PAs sae sal 











THE PRINCE OF 
WALES AND > 
BRITISH OLYMPIC 
ATHLETES AT 
THE GRAVE OF 
THE FRENCH 
UNKNOWN 
WARRIOR : 
AFTER THE 
PLACING OF THE 
WREATH. 
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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 


SHORTHORNS 


SHOW, AT LEICESTER 


MILKING DAIRY 





| THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, AT LEICESTER 
} JUDGING WENSLEYDALE EWES. 





Prince Tafari arrived in England on July 7, and is due to leave on Sunday 
Say, 
will be Zev, but it is at least as likely that he will meet Zev's stable companion, 
road-repairing is 
blocks slipping during 
the blocks of the top layer have holes into which the pegs fit 


visited 


the centre and No. 1 courts 


in evidence on that part of 


raisings, the blocks are in 


the Tomb of the 


French Unknown Warrior, 


the Tower 


two 


at 





~—In order that the rain shall not make unplayable the chief courts—that is to 


at Wimbledon, these are provided with covers, worked mechanically The general idea is that Epinard’s chief opponent 
Mad Play, who won the Belmont Stakes recently A new method of 

Bridge which is raised so that ships may pass. Lest there should be any chance of the wood 

layers. The steel pegs shown in the photograph are driven into the blocks of the lower layer, and 

When the Prince of Wales went to Paris for the inauguration of the Olympic Games, he 

which the British competitors had assembled, that they might place a wreath upon the grave On 
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WORLD’S NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. Seceatadiat 


: AnD “ Times” Wortp Copyricut PuHotrocraPpa oF EVEREST. 
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—_ | THE QUEEN OF SPAIN IN ENGLAND: HER MAJESTY AT } 
— | RANELAGH FOR THE POLO, WITH HER TWO DAUGHTERS. | 
; 5 | 
5 ape puseqoqusecesenness owe asneees eocucevescusnanseaveeeneses i. 4 
= LEAVING FOR THE UNITED STATES TO MEET AMERICA’S BEST HORSES: EPINARD ENTERING THE 
} BOX TO BE SLUNG ABOARD THE “BERENGARIA.” 
‘ 4 , ( 
’ ia re 
> - 
=i. We Lie: | 
r. . ~ 2 
. p~ SF 
E 
| / 
, ( 
: THE 
ec INAUGURATION 
OF THE 
F IRISH WAR 
j MEMORIAL 
AT YPRES: 
. THE 
TWO MINUTES’ 
1E , SILENCE. i} 
{ 
> 
THE GAUGUIN EXHIBITION, AT THE LEICESTER | 
GALLERIES : “PORMES BARBARES.” 



















































































THROWING THE MARQUESS OF GRAHAM'S HIGHLAND STEER: MIKE HASTINGS ; DID LEIGH-MALLORY AND IRVINE REACH ITS SUMMIT? MOUNT EVEREST ; ; 
AT THE WEMBLEY RODEO. WITH SNOW BLOWN FROM ITS HEIGHTS. 


soe _ « ; . - _eoerensecoee= - _— ——— _ — a J 











— | soe — 2 : - oops = ———4 
id 

to ia July 7, a monument in memory of the Irish soldiers who fought and fell near Ypres in October 1914, and later in the war, was unveiled at Ypres. The 
nt | Geremony was attended by officials and by some 250 Irish visitors.——A most interesting exhibition of works by Paul Gauguin (1948-1903) is being held at the 
of Leicester Galleries, in Leicester Square, and is attracting much attention.——The Royal Agricultural Society Show opened at Leicester on July 1, and on that day 
»d Prince Henry visited it While the Wembley Rodeo was in being, the Marquess of Graham offered £10 to any cowboy who could wrestle and bring to 
id @arth a Highland steer he would provide. Mike Hastings accomplished the feat in 16 2-5th sec.——Since the announcement of the deaths of Messrs. Leigh- 
he Mallory and Irvine as they made the attempt of Mount Everest, it has been stated authoritatively that it is quite likely that they reached the summit before 
In Shey died. Various well-known authorities agree with this theory, including Sir Martin Conway. 


= 
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“SOCIETY” CRICKET: THE OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE MATCH, AT LORD’S. 


Puorocrarns By S. anv G. 





























eet 


a GAEL LOO LLL LE Ae 


A BOUNDARY HIT: MR. J. E. F. MANN (CAMBRIDGE) DRIVES A LOOSE BALL 
TO LEG. 
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ZB RUN OUT: MR. G. E. B. ABELL (OXFORD). 

















THE DARK BLUES: THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY ELEVEN 
FOR THE MATCH. 











HELD, IN SPITE OF FALLING: MR. W. R. SHIRLEY (CAMBRIDGE) 
MAKING A FINE, ONE-HANDED CATCH. 


Except for a fairly liberal sprinkling of top-hats, the first parade at the University 
Match at Lord's (the Eighty-Sixth Annual Inter-'Varsity Match between Oxford 
and Cambridge) might have been seen at any ordinary county match. This lack 
of its wonted colour was due to some extent to the weather, and the other 
parades between the innings were a little more typical of the social side of this 
popular function. Still, the attendance was not so large as usual. Our photograph 
of the Oxford Team shows—(left to right) back row: K. G. Blaikie, H. W. F. 






































Zz THE LIGHT BLUES: THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELEVEN 





FOR THE MATCH. 


























PLL eth | 





ze CLEAN BOWLED: MR. E. H. SINCLAIR (OXFORD) FALLS TO A BALL 


FROM MR. P. A. WRIGHT 


Franklin, J. E. Frazer, G. E. B. Abell; middle row: C. H Taylor, T. B. Raikes, 
C. H. Knott, E. P. Hewetson, F. H. Barnard: front row E. H. Sinclair, J. L 
Guise. Our photograph of the Cambridge Team shows— (left to right) at back 
standing: C. T. Bennett (who did not play), A. H. White, H. M. Austin. W. R. 


Shirley, R. J. O. Meyer; next row: N. B. Sherwell, P. A. Wright, T. C 
H. J. Enthoven, L. G. Crawley; on ground: J. E. F. Mann, E. W. 


Both last year and in 1921 Oxford suffered a single-innings defeat 


a 


Lowry, 


Dawson. 





eS ee 
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FINALS DAY AT ENGLAND'S GREATEST REGATTA: THE NEW 


Puorocrarn sy S. axp G. 





HENLEY. 
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THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP OF THE FIRST STRAIGHT-COURSE HENLEY : 


Heniey Royal Regatta, although it attracted fair attendance, was not seen at its 


best this year. The weather, Wembiey, and Wimbledon were against it The 
first made conditions very trying, both for competitors and spectators; while the 
Exhibition and the Lawn-Tennis Championships undoubtedly depleted the crowds. 


Finals day was fine, but there was a gusty south-west wind which blew down the 


course and caused the times to be slow. 


after a gruelling race, a rather remarkable fact when it 


rew was finally decided upon nly a 


W. P. Mellen 
Leander ahead. 


LEANDER BEATING JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Leander won the Grand in 8 min. 


is remembered that 


stroked, and it was his great spurt near the finish which 


The new straight course was generally approved. 


week before the beginning of the rac 


2 Sec 


the 


put 
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The World of the Cheatre. 


By J. T. GREIN 


—— 2 ———————————— 











STORY OF A HOAX—“THE PLEASURE GARDEN.” 








lr happened not so many years ago. It was in of names, he w mpared with Maeterlinck, and Yes, and after him Gorki has said it in the 
| the lavs when England, in the wak« { Con proclaimed a very formic ible rival to the Belgian Lower Depths where the dear old Batushka is 
tinental Furope liscovered Ibsen, long since famous Shakespea So all went well, and there was every just such a kind, vet aloof observer as our boy in 
Scandin avia when the Russians, Dostoievsk' chance t the new exoti author would find a Kensington Gardens; and George Kaiser has said 
Gogol, Tchekof, just began to be the fashion; when foot ur theatre But the flood of ink did not it, and the Capeks and Toller ; and now Miss Beatrice 
he world of the theatre—from the Théatre Libre reat he hoped-for tice The managers nibbled, Mayor says it in her own ingenious yet ingenuous 
to ¢ ‘ Independent Theatre—was full of strife but would not bite I while the ve n wal She says it in slices she rissoles life 
nd rev tion when all kinds of isms were tinued in the papers while the new n WAS 3 she says it spasmodically in seven s« enes all 
liscussed in the Press for the benefit of a public topic in the cenacles of literature and at dinner-tables around the bench near the tea-house in Kensing- 
hat g ed, hardly understood, yet babbled with Then it died out, and all that remained of the new ton Gardens. But she says it now feelingly, now 
ur of knowledge and conviction in order not to ‘ory was a niche in the British Museum, and an humorously, with apt words creating a situation 
album full of and by a scrawl of the pen; she says it, too, labori- 














Ma . 

” voted out f the movement when the ; ppe! 
lation highbrow became modish and something 
new, and was sur f a following provided it was 
sufficiently heralded by the flourish of trumpets 

Now ther ire always a few wags about who 
hind it a great pleasure to pull the public’s leg 
So one of these wags, who was a critic as well as a 
playwright, and in his latter capacity had to settle 
a little bill with his niréves for having slated some 
if his plays, invented a new great foreign dramatist 
The world was told that he was a shining light in his 
far-away land that his works were the pillars of 
the repertory of the national theatre that anon 
his plays would be translated into many foreign 
languages that his style was original and peculiar ; 


that his method was sure to revolutionise the theatre 
all the world over 

Whilst a gullible Press was provided with bio- 
graphical notices, with outlines of his pristine works 
with elaborate descriptions of his manner, with all 
such details objective and subjective as make read 


able paragraphs, the wag set to work, wrote his 


play, and had it printed with a fearsome and won 
derful preface by a nfidant who in highbrow circles 
had many followers a devotees If he sent forth 
the watchword Admire there was sure t 
be admiration, and it was pretty certain that the 
new man would be f before his actual arrival 
In due e the play was sent to the reviewers 

the miracle happened, just as it was planned 

I the cor : pzons of prais professed 
preciation be nd all the dreams and the intentions 

{ the author I he trap was well set, and, save one 
reviewer, more astute and well-informed than the 
thers, the critical fraternity fell into it The ex 


ception was a writer who discovered that, great as 
new dramatist might be, he was not on familiar 
terms with the irregular verbs of his country, and 
that in using a foreign expression as a kind of let 
ttf, he made a quaint error of conjugation But 
ssed unnoticed Even the cautious reviewer 

nly mentioned it in passing, and never conjectured 


that play and playwright were myth and imposture 


Columns were written about that little play the 
author's name was linked to those of the famous 
Russians, and at ladies’ clubs, where every new craze 
is eagerly discussed in a most unsophisticated jumble 





widow 
get the pili produced 
t take then n, and 
} re tw ‘ Thy te 
‘ ectly 
Engrossed in a volume 
on crab lobsters, and 
other crustacea, a young 


man on a_ bench in, 


say, Kensington Gardens 


takes mm notice of the 


world around him But 
next to him sits a pleas- 
ant grey-head, a kind 
philosopher whe now 
and again draws the 
student of nature into 
conversation Passers 
by tox and quaint 
peol le who squceze int 
the vacant spot that is 
left f the bench begin 
to attract his attention 
and gradually he drops 
the crustacea for the 
biped he watches their 
loves their quarrels 


their forlorn souls mean- 


dering aimlessly and 
hopelessly through life 

he watche them all 
with suavity and good 
will, but the result is 
barren The world is a 
miserable vale of tears 
despite kindness, help 
fulness, and the exercise 
of such weakness as the 
flesh is made of. Better 
return t the quiet 
study of the crustacea 
That famous philos« 

pher of the pavement 
was not so far out in 
his estimate of reality 

"What's the good of 
anyhink ‘ fink ‘ 


By gad, 


this time 


press - cuttings 
which once more 
goes to prove that 
mundus alt 
decips 


As one of the 
few who were “in 
the know” of 
this amusing 
literary 
cation I 
pledged to t 
as to the 
of the perpetrator 


mystif- 

am 
crecy 
identity 
and hus prose udo- 
nym. I him 
the othe 
begged him to re 


met 


day and 


lease Tree of my 
pledge and to let 
me name man 
and hors« But 
he would not 
grant my request 
There is hfe 

in the old = dog 
yet, he said 
and the ‘ other 
Maeterunck wil 
again bb heare 
of. The time i 
ripe t my ete 


the hoax to 


sume where he 
left off and te 

was it not fun 
1 will take jolly 


ously—particularly in the first part But whatever 
structural faults and occasional maladroitness in shift- 
ing her characters puppet-wise, there remains some- 
thing that sinks in, an understanding of 
life, a laugh at it, and discreetly a sob for the jetsam 
adrift in the ever-flowing current 

I would call ‘* The Pleasure-Garden 


work, well selected 


sinks down 


"a remarkable 
fitly to crown the end—the silver 
wedding of the Stage Society to the progress of our 
theatre The 
and foremost Miss Athene Seyler in her wonderful 
embodiment of the vendor of smiles ; 
it was pathetic 


actors, too, rose to the occasion ; first 
it was poignant 
under the veneer of surface throbbedd 


the tragedy of waste; and how she propelled every 


line charged with meaning and with shot! Next, Mr 
D. Hay Petrie, quaintly philosophic, in the spirit of 
Alice in Wonderland, observant, commiserating, in 


doleful that 
lone woman of Mis 


the end life!" Pathetic the 


Mary Barton, wandering aimlessly 


“such is 


in forgetfulness and mental inaction; buoyant the 
young lovers of Miss Ray Litvin and Mr. Richard 
Bird—she a little old-fashioned in her delving into 


his past 
of youth 
bounds 


vet played by the artist with all the freshness 
typical and true to life the out of 
press-cuttings, everlast- 


actor 
living on memories, 
amorous adventures and reftge in 
Pert and ebullient the little maid of Miss 


Elsa Lanchester, slave of her imperious mistress (Miss 


seeking new 
the bottle 


ingly 


Margaret Yarde who went into tantrums because 
her promised paradise, a trip to Aix-les-Bains, was 
denied her kindly and philosophic the elderly 
observer of Mr. Felix Aylmer—-who had learned on 


his long journey the full meaning of “ to understand 
is to forgive 
array of actors—too 


marshalled by Mr 


brilliant 
for a complete roll-call 
ints 


Indeed, a numerous 
Alan Wade 


flawless harmon: 














THE VICTORIAN STOCKBROKER-PANTALOON 


SUMMER 





AND THE PRETTY WIDOW OF MID- 
MADNES: WIDOW PASCAL (MISS MARIE TEMPEST), AND PANTALOON 
(MR. FREDERICK RANALOW) 

TY Macn © new comed t the Lyr Theatre, Hammersmitt et in thx arder 
» The middle-aged but debonair Pantaloor from the Stock Exchange is force 
sOota n ree = y comedy and musk mated to the irrepressib!: 
le ws . M ft Bax the uthor of the Comedy with Mu r M: 

4 . - f Phatograpas > tase Photo. ¢ 
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BY ONE WHO IS “TWO KINDS OF SCULPTOR”: WORKS BY MESTROVIC. 


From tHe Scutprures on Exuipition at THe Fine Art Socrery’s GALLertes, New Bonp Sreeer. 


PuotocraPrus sy Cooper, Toricat, ann G.P.A 
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““MAGDALEN.”" (MARBLE.) 




















































































































































































































errr nn 
‘ANGELS IN JOY.” WOOD.) 
“THE CRUCIFIXION.” (PLASTER 
c 3 
“MADONNA WITH CHILD.” BRONZE 
| 

pre SSS S| 
“MADONNA AND CHILD.” (PLASTER.) “ANGEL GABRIEL.” (MARBLE) Ld “ CONTEMPLATION MARBLE 
' ' 
= ————— ——_—____-_____________~ i ——_— —__—— man wo —— —— 
For the second time, it is now possible to see in London a collection of works are as yet imperfectly reconciled The effect. indeed, though Mestrovic is 
by Ivan Meftrovi¢, the Serbian sculptor introduced to this country in 1915, when Slav, is that which is generally presented—in both Ipture and architecture 
there was a sho { his sculptures at the Victoria and Albert Museum The | when Gothic feeling for character and expression i bjected ¢ lassical discipline 
present exhibit at the Fine Art Society's Galleries, in New Bond Street, | The discipline does not quite fit the impulse Mestrovid was } 
and, the Times suggests, gives the impression that “there are in MedStrovic His father was a peasant worker in stone, and t was wh appre 
tw kinds of r the wood and stone carver in a folk-art tradition, and boy Ivan to a master-mason, when he was fiftee: A year later the 
the product of schools in a more or less classical tradition, and that the two work began attract attention, and he was sent to Vienna 








THE 


world 
of Women 





HE KING and Queen had another garden party 
on Saturday ; the third and last will be given 
on Thursday, the 24th That on Saturday moved 
on the same pleasant lines as the first, and the number 
of guests was about the same. It is nice to hear 
reitcrated over and over again the delighted expressions 
of our Empire visitors at the hospitality extended 
to them on all sides. That of their Majesties appealed 
to them in the highest degree, and the frequent visits 
to Wembley of the King and Queen and members of 
the Royal Family pleased them greatly. The King 
and Queen will not be able to attend the Eclipse 
Stakes Meeting, as they will be at Knowsley for the 
dedication of the fine new cathedral in Liverpool. 
Doubtless other members of the Royal Family will 
be at Sandown Park on the 18th. It has, so far, 
not been announced that the Queen will accompany 
the King to Goodwood House for the race week, but 
it is felt that her Majesty will do so, as she always 
enjoys these visits te beautiful Goodwood. The 
Duchess of Northumberland would once again be 
hostess for her father, and the Queen appreciates our 
most beautiful Duchess thoroughly, also the chivalrous 
hospitality of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
The King is also very happy at Goodwood, and enjoys 
his early rides in the lovely park. 


This will be an exceptionally brilliant Cowes 
Regatta week, and, given good weather, should be 
very enjoyable. The King and Queen will be on the 
royal yacht, and the Britannia will be racing with 
her royal owner on board Prince Olaf of Norway is 
expected to sail a small yacht in the regatta ; and it 
has been stated that the Crown Prince of Denmark 
will also compete in one of the smaller classes. The 
Queen of Spain is quite likely to go with Princess 





7wo lovely wraps for summer wear from the International Fur Store. On the left 
is 2 magnificent mink stole, and the short cape-wrap on he right is of ermine. 


ILLUSTRATED 





Beatrice to Carisbrooke Castle for a short stay before 
going back Her Majesty arrived a few days ago, 
and is staying at Kensington Palace with her second 
son, Don Jaime, and her two daughters, the Infantas 
Beatrice and Victoria Eugenie. The elder is in her 
sixteenth year, and the younger in her thirteenth year. 
Don Jaime is in his seventeenth year 


The sales have provided many of us with fresh 
outfits for the holidays. The rubber millinery and 
the much-trimmed bathing dresses do not seem to 
commend themselves greatly to British women. We 
like to go down to the sea in neat and becoming 
garments, it is true; the old style of bathing dress 
belonging to the period of our grandmothers would 
horrify us now ; but the swimmer and the girl who 
plays tennis perhaps between her incursions into the 
waves, or sits in the sun to dry and smoke a cigarette, 
pin their faith on pretty stockinette bathing suits, and 
oil-silk hair-wrappings with neat tassels and no flowers, 
rubber or otherwise. There are, of course, bathers 
who wear Futurist bathing clothes and scare the fishes, 
to whom the present is all-sufficient, the future hooks 
and nets perhaps. The seaside season will be a full 
one, although the earlier part of it has suffered from 
the counter-attractions of the Empire Exhibition and 
of London, a little place which dwellers at the coast 
and in the country seem to have discovered this 
year and to take to very heartily 


There have been very few weddings this season— 
why, no one seems to know. Young people appear to 
expect to go on from where their parents are now. 
A girl going to be married looks to have a fine touring 
car and a two-seater runabout, a dress allowance 
which would have made her mother gasp with astomsh- 
ment, a small house 
not even young people 
want large ones 
perfectly equipped 
and properly staffed. 
The man wants all 
his things equally well 
supplied, and when 
the parents cannot 
do it the young folk 
make martyrs of 
themselves and say 
they are too poor to 
marry. Love laughs 
at locksmiths, it is 
said; but in these 
days love is a little 
too apt to cry at any 
threat of self-denial, 
and to cry off com- 
pletely very often 


The Duke of Con- 
naught, who was for 
five years Governor 
Generalof Canada, and 
is Colonel-in-Chief of 
the Koyal Canadian 
Regiment and other 
regiments in the 
Dominion, had an 
afternoon party for 
the Empire visitors on 
Friday, in the com- 
bined gardens of St 
James's Palace and 
Clarence House. The 
visitors were received 
by his Roval High- 
ness and Lady 
Patricia Ramsay, and 
had the opportunity 
of seeing some of the 
historical rooms in 
St. James's Palace 
This party was 
greatly appreciated 
by the Overseas re- 
presentatives, for the 
Duke of Connaught 
is a man of widest 
popularity, and Lady 
Patricia is a delight- 
There 
was great compecti- 
tion for cards at the 
Empire Exhibition 
ofice, and a large 
number of repre- 
sentative British 


ful hostess 
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A beautiful sable stole, six skins wide, from the Inter- 
national Fur Store, Regent Sireet, W. (See page 84.) 


people were invited too. These now know quite 
a number of Overseas visitors, which makes for the 
success of this Empire season. 


Henley refused to be chilled out of its character- 
istic jollity and merriment by cool winds. There 
was little rain and some sunshine, and Henley 
spirits are irrepressible. Furs were worn, and that 
with great comfort to the wearers. That, however, 
was only an exaggeration of what has often happened, 
for, sitting in a club enclosure watching the racing 
is chilly work. On the river itself, colour was 
rampant, and American, Canadian, and other Domin- 
ion visitors were, as ever, delighted with a function 
which is unique, and essentially English. It was a 
wonderful sight, and the girls and boys were the 
best part of it, in their summer kits and summer 
spirits. Printed foulard was much worn, and printed 
in cheery patterns and light colours. As to colour, 
the boys had plenty, too, either in blazers or hand- 
kerchiefs worn round their waists 


A number of people have already left town for 
the season, and gone to their places in Scotland and 
in the provinces. The reasons for these early absences 
are the rush of social doings up to now, and the 
crowded state of town, which is often found rather 
exhausting; also the extraordinary beauty of the 
country this year. The days of sunshine, and the 
cool, fresh evenings and mornings are delights which 
appeal to those whose eves are tired, nerves on edge, 
and appetites for town pleasures jaded. This does 
not mean a premature end to the great Empire season ; 
it will go on with vigour until the general exodus for 
Goodwood or for the pleasures of the seaside, abroad, 
and at home, and this year an increased number of 
holiday people are making for Switzerland. 


An afternoon party in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons sounds rather gruesome. That 
held by the President, Sir John Bland Sutton—-wearing 
his black and crimson robe of office; Lady Bland 
Sutton in daintiest of fawn-coloured and gold cos- 
tumes —- suggested anything but the gentle art of 
surgery, to which the world is so deep a debtor 
There were flowers, fruit, tea, charming dresses 
and frivolous but delightful talks, even in the 
august Council - room, where hangs the celebrated 
picture of Hunter, by Reynolds The Dowager 
Countess of Gosford was there, and Miss Kipling, 
in red, much congratulated on her engagement ; 
Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, very fresh, in spite of the 
strenuous life she leads, even as the wife of an ex- 
Prime Minister, and many more. 
enjoyable function 


It was a most 


Undoubtedly one of the most interesting engage 
ments of this month is that of Miss Alice Astor and 
Prince Obolensky. She is the daughter of Lady 
Ribblesdale by her first marriage. The Prince belongs 
to one of the oldest and greatest Russian families 

att 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 


The superior high-grade quality of “ BLACK & WHITE” is guaranteed by the 
fact that JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., hold the largest stocks of old 
matured and choice Scotch Whiskies. 


To maintain a world-wide trade and to guarantee unvarying quality large stocks are 
absolutely essential: the position of JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., is unrivalled. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD. 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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to be secured for 12s. od., size two by two yards ; secured for igs. Od. per pair There are a few em- 


) i d F P| 9 7 ; lered | tea-cloths offered at 18s. od. each; 
h and serviettes to match are 13s. 3d. a dozen Beautiful broideres inen tea-ch i Ss. " ear : 
ashions an ancies. linen damask table-cloths, ivy design, have been and Duchess sets worked with Italian hand embroidery 


This season no fatlleur is complete and open-work are 18s. 6d. complete ' Handkerchiefs, 
without a long fur stole or bedspreads, curtains everything, in fact, relating to 

= linen—offer the same golden opportunities; and 
readers should apply for an illustrated sale cata- 


logue, which will be sent post free to all who mention 


Summer and 


Autumn Furs S = 
diminutive “‘ dog ”’ collar of sable 

or stone-marten to add the finishing touch. Foxes of 
every description, white, red, cross, and silver, are 
seen everywhere, and at the International Fur Store, this paper 


Regent Street, W., there is a magnificent collection No one must fail to apply for the 











White foxes can be obtained from /21 upwards, cross ff ean — ‘* Monster Bargain Book "’ issued 
foxes from /25, and red foxes from {12 10s. Sketched / — , by Gamage’s, Holborn, E.C., in 
on page 82 are three lovely wraps which hail from / connection with their great summer sale, which is 
these salons The beautiful sable stole is no less than l now in progress. It includes pretty little holiday 
six skins wide nd the mink stole on the extreme | frocks in delainette printed with Oriental designs and 
left is six also at eac nd and seven at the back colourings for 5s. 11d., and useful white voile jumpers 
forming the graceful pe effect In the centre ts a embroidered with contrasting colours for 2s. 11d. 
wo! ful wrap of e, with a loos ipe back Ideal for country wear are the knitted woollen cos- 
long revers, and a Fashional ne-skin tumes, which may be secured for 17s. 11d. in several 
ars of ne-! ten be obtained fr 8 10s blended colourings, and the ‘“ Gamage” reliable 
! ! eal sealskin is again being featherweight mackintosh is only 17s. 6d., sizes 46 to 
\ ng of it has so much improved 50 inches. Holiday outfits for the kiddies can be 
that coa k w as light ul musquas secured for a surprisingly modest outlay. There are 
and t xpensi Short its of real seal 200 schoolgirls’ washing frocks in striped delainette 
skin can be tained here for 475 obtainable for 4s. 3d. each, length 21 to 26 inches ; and 
Nottingham lace is again enjoy delightful mackintosh capes with hoods for 5s. od. 
Liberty Frocks ‘ » PELE LY Children’s rompers and overalls can be obtained 
and Wraps. OO ee re rere ae from 1s. 11d. upwards. 
season s fashions ind Liberty s, 
of Argyll Place, Regent Street, W., have introduced it 
in the graceful models pictured on this pag ll A Sale at Every Thursday throughout July 
liaphanous k is fashios k georgette and Hampton's. — i half-price remnant day in 
Notting! , ! , e and bn the summer sale at Hampton's, 
tain I guinea while the k is expressed Pall Mall East, S.W., which is now in progress. 
n Liberty c1 Chine in a e I Everything in the sphere of house furnishing has been 
‘ tinte shad dt is also substantially reduced. There are 150 yards of fine 
, : ‘ is vening wns of quality velour in soft blues and greys (50 inches wide) 
t el o wy lovely « gs tainabk reduced from 15s. 6d. to 7s. 11d. a yard, and 1000 yards 
f pw and ehtf ve g of casement cloth available at 1s. 114d. a yard. Carpets 
ing Sungleam . ‘ and rugs offer many wonderful bargains, and beautiful 
. 1 1 little f ks f{ ‘ seamless Axminsters are being cleared at half-price in 
v’s fa tist ‘rings cat order to make room for new stock Hampton's fur- 
PF , ~~ 1 { niture is, of course, far-famed There are comfortable 
, Apart from t study ! w chacsbaans anita et a a eee oak settees, well upholstered and covered with hide, 
t lels. the ' ie ih hiee ad be eae iy sie reduced from {14 tos. to 48 15s., complete with two 
yond ! ildis Argvll Plac with it sance Tice saw he steudind iu the salons of Liberty's loose seat cushions; and handsome oak sideboards 
slleries i woodwork, is well wort iveyil I Reeent Siveet, fitted with two cupboards are marked at /7 109s. 6d. 
siting again and agair hen there are inviting cretonne-covered easy chairs 
reduced to 10s. Sd. each, and all slightly imperfect reduced to 44 18s. Od.; and adjustable oak “ bed- 
Bargains in Linen. Every : housewife will revel in and si pp -SOTE i linen irticles are being cleared at chairs are being offers d at 425 6d. each No one 
sale of linen which is now very low prices There are 200 pairs of pure linen who is in the midst of re-furnishing should neglect 
in progress t Robinson and Cleaver's, Regent sheets, single-bed size, offered at 35s. od. a pair, or to apply for an illustrated sale catalogue, which will 
Street. W There are table-cloths of rea! Irish linen 63s. the double size: and all-wool blankets can be be sent gratis and post free 
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t A Hint on Gear Changing—i. 











u HEN changing UP, first press on the gear lever 
(see Gear Changing I) and then push the clutch 
| ql pedal well forward. 
U Pause in neutral with the clutch OUT and then move the 
u gear lever into the next position. 
L The duration of the pause in neutral depends on the action 
ql of the clutch stop, which depends on the distance you 
An Oak Canteen, lined Blue Cloth and fitted with ** Old U push the clutch pedal. The higher the car speed at which 
oo ’ “i a : Wag pattern £10 fu you change up, the more forcibly must you use the clutch 
poons and Forks in Regent Plate. 
: ci ia § Tee tinue ‘eeaieanes: | nl stop in order to make a quick change. At low speeds it is 
\ 6 Table Spoons 1 Sauce Ladle 3 Egg Spoons not necessary to pause at all 
6 Dessert Spoons 1 Soup Ladk 2 Sait Spoons 
6 Dessert F orks 1 Grgvy Spoon 1 Butter Koife fu (To be comtinved) 


1 Sugar Tongs fl 
Gifts in Regent Plate v Open Touring Cars 


Presents in Regent Plate are useful, inexpensive 


and distinctive. Regent Plate is made to last fu 6 hp. £boo 20 hp. £725 


a lifetime and longer. In design, in wear, in 
} eer tf te J hl lid «ils ] L 4 
beauty it is only comparable with solid silver 235 hp. ‘ 

I 29 


r which it is the recognised substitute. 


t) ENGLISH CATALOGUES SENT FREE. < Six sleeve-valve cylinders give enuring silence. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS u 
COMPANY [7° en nadie 


onli address nl BY APPOUNTMENT covestay 

112 REGENT STREET, Ith 
LONDON, W.1. Bjorn 
aSaoaoageseyeyqe;rrcyeyesererer 





35 hp. 1 075 
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VENTIDE ... Life takes on 
the restful tints of autumn... 
Yet now, as never before, rich, 
full nourishment, very easily 
digested, is of supreme importance 
. .. such nourishment is Horlick’s 


Malted Milk—the Original. 


A delicious combination of the 
choice extracts of wheat flour 
and malted barley with fresh 
dairy milk, Horlick’s gives the 
nerve-force which is tranquillity, 
and confers sound, sweet, 
re-vitalizing sleep. 





At all chemists, in four sizes,2/-, 36,816 & 15/-. 
Alsoservedin Restaurants& Cafésof Standing. 
Tablets in Flasks, 74d. and 1/3. 


A liberal sample for trial will be forwarded, 
post free, for 3d. in stamps. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. Slough, Bucks. 





For children, Horlick’s gives physical and mental fitness. Ready in a moment with hot or cold water. 











OLD FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS 


A DELIGHTPUL PUBLICATION. 


6 tee frankly fnvolous charm and cynical grace 
f the eighteenth century make a_ special 
uppeal to moderns—for who can live in an age whose 
Safety for Democracy,” 
turning 


and 
a wistful glance back to the days of 


slogan 1s without now 


then 


country at the most 
moment of her existence. \ 
of line engravings depict the essential character 
istics of the French race, its pleasant and light- 
hearted domesticity, its addiction to pleasure, and, 
above all, the importance which it has always 
attached to the lighter forms of love. No photo- 
graphy could have brought the life of a long-vanished 


charming, if irresponsible, 
considerable number 
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86 
generation before us so poetically as the carelul 
observation and precision of certain engravers en- 


dowed with artistic qualities which, in many cases, 
were pushed to their furthest limits.” 

The writer deals with the art of various famous 
engravers of the eighteenth century, and points out 
that they were a great deal more than mere mechanical 
interpreters of the pictures and designs which they 











the ancien régime ? We reproduced, and in many 
appreciate the plays of - cases had to work from 
Congreve, and such revivals - — nee aa cee a ae a cpenaanagaanenee rough, unfinished sketches 
as “The Beggar's Opera,” and use their own initia- 
ulthough, perhaps, all of us tive; and he supplies a 
do not analyse the reason great deal of useful cata- 
of the enchantment they logued information as to 
hold for us Those, how- the number of impressions 
ever, who admit to the made of various famous 


ravishment of being carned 


by the medium of art into 
an undemocratic age will 
welcome a new book on 
Old French Line Engrav- 
ings, by Ralph Nevill, 
which has just been pub- 
lished by Halton and Trus- 


cott Smith 

As the admirably written 
introduction to the 
of reproductions in 
French Line 
points out 
ber of 
may be considered social 
historians, for a comprehen- 


scTies 
* Old 

Engravings 
‘Quite a num- 


French engravers 








prints, their rarity, and the 
differences between the early 
impressions and the later 
ones. 

The plates are, however, 


the raison d'étre of the 
book, and include a mag- 
nificent selection of the 
work of Bernard Lepicie, 
Moreau le Jeune, Nicolas 
Ponce, Tardieu, and many 
other famous engravers, from 
pictures by Baudoin, Bou- 
cher, Fragonard, and the 
other masters of the en- 


chanting and frivolous period 
when Louis XV. and Louis 








sive collection of prints of XVI. ruled in France, and the 
the eighteenth century epi- ancien régime still held sway. 
tomises and explains the The reproductions are 
ancien régime far more clearly admirable, and the whole 
than the pen of the most book is one which will 
luminous student, who too delight all those who feel 
often ignores and despises the seduction of the eight- 
detail, the real essence of eenth century and all that 
a people's sociz > detz it stands for. Not only does 
people's social life. Detail, FIRST COMERS OF THE GREAT PICNIC ORGANISED BY MESSRS. LEVER BROTHERS: A TRAINLOAD aly d 
however was thoroughly z it reproduce the work of 
OF EMPLOYEES ARRIVING AT WEMBLEY FROM PORT SUNLIGHT. ? 
appreciated by the artists , , these engravers, but it sup- 
1 ne Geet ones ef a mammoth cicnic oreaniond by roth for employees visite: embley. having t 
and engravers of the eight- On June 30 t t section of a mammoth picnic organised Lever Brothers for employees visited Wembie aving een plies information in regard to 
transported to London in five special trains A similar expedition was arranged for the four succeeding Mondays, until the whole 
eenth century, who, imbued - Ps 3 the artists and their methods 
f the 14,000 people invited will have had a trig the Exhibition Wives of employees are included in the invitation, and 

with artistix feeling and their children between the ages of nine and sixteen year eth encureions have always bens ia the twadition of Lever which is bound to increase 
taste, contrived to catch the Brothers, Ltd., and old records of the firm contain photographs of a trip to Beaumaris as long ago as 1890. one’s appreciation of their 
true physiogonomy of their work. 


Photograph by Farringdon 
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| Holidays on the West Coast 
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Abergele 
Aberystwyth 
Amlwch 
Bangor 
Barmouth 
Beaumaris 


Blackpool 
Carnarvon 
Colwyn Bay 
Conway 
Criccieth 
Deganwy 
Fleetwood 
Grange 

Isle of Anglesey 
Isle of Man 
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Illustrated 
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The healthiest Holiday places 
in Summer and Autumn are on 
the West Coast of Great Britain. 


THE PREVAILING WINDS 
THEN ARE FROM THE WEST, 


and holidays spent on the West 
Coast mean ozone-laden breezes 
direct from the open sea, un- 
blemished by city dust or smoke. 


Take your Holiday on 

the West Coast—there 

are many Resorts to 
choose from 


Guide at any LMS Station or Town Office, or on 


to the Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 


Station, London, N.W.]/. 








Llanberis 





Llandudno 
Llanfairfechan 


for Snowdon : 
Llanrwst 








Lytham Saint Annes 
Menai Bridge 
Morecambe 
Nevin 

Portmadoc 
Prestatyn 

Pwiliheli 

Rhosneigr 

Rhyl 

Southport 

Trefriw Spa 
Cumberland Coast 
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TRAVEL 
“The Best Way” 
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DICKINS & JONES 


Highest Quality Merchandise and Genuine 
Reductions Characterise this Sale of Sales. 


nme Sak 


All departments contribute to 
the attractiveness of this great 
shopping event, and Dickins & 
Jones policy offering their 
usual high-grade stocks at re- 
duced prices during the Sale 
period is reflected in a most 
decisive manner in the innumer- 
able opportunities available. 
Here are eight superlative 
Bargains in excellent quality 
Household Linens. These are 
featured in Dickins & Jones 
great Sale now in full swing. 


EIGHT GREAT OFFERS 


a 


HEMSTITCHED 
COTTON SHEETS 
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; COTTON SHEETS 


Attractive Sale Offer of a number Exceptional purchaseof Hemstitched 
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= of good quality Plain Hemmed = COTTON SHEETS of reliable 

4 COTTON SHEETS, in either twilled = yn ga will give every 

= ~ Wim Sale Fetes, per pale = “tsig. O06 3 yards. 

= Size 2x3 2x33 24 x3 yds = Sale Price per pr. Sale Price pr. 

2 13/5 15/9 19/5 2 14 1 

STM ST TLL a nh 
ST a OPV UOENAGNNENUPNAAE SOPOT TOE FPOMOR REMAN 
STOCK OF IRISH = GREAT OFFER OF 2 GOING OUT! 
LINEN SHEETS =z FINE TOWEIS = 

= Wonderful Sale Offer of superfine = = The thriftily-minded will take ad- : 

«1 E Sitvrs'stineiciowimeatmcire 2 & sumer quay hemmed Tarkeh 3 Wag not! | am wearing my 
= Sie 2x34 24x34 2) x3) yds. 5 = Sixes 24x48 23x46 2752 ins. 2 7 é 
= Sale = = §$ = 
SIMU mn Tg EO iM Ld 

nv Aer TOUT EO ONPNOER EDO HHH more e That means he is completely independent of the 
IRISH LINEN 2 A BARGAIN OFFERZ | weather. If it continues to rain, The Burberry 
HIKKARACK TOWHIS = T00 GOOD TO MISS will keep him dry in the heaviest downpour; 
” eal we e ¢ 0 = | if a keen wind springs up, there’s a wealth of 
= fhecllent quality Linen Huckaback = = GLASS TEA BASINand HOUSE. = | Warmth and comfort inside The Burberry. 
= TOWELS with red borders. = = MAIDS’ and PANTRY CLOTHS, 2 . 
= Size 24 x 40 ins = = sie 2xx xin. | On the other hand, if the weather suddenly 
: Sale Price SE Sale Pris ay / = | changes, and the sun comes out—a transform- 
= 18/6 = 3 11/9 14’ =| ation that makes an ordinary Overcoat a 
STUN NEVUDUELUALL EE AUDA LOVED OUP EDSUAOD MaLDD ADL aR AAD bE Dan D IN TM nT tial ca 


nuisance to carry and unbearable to wear— 
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IRISH LINEN = 
DAMASK CLOTHS 


Great opportunity in Irish Linen 
Damask TABLE CLOTHS in a 
charming Rose design. A quality 
that will give every satisfaction. 


Size 68x72 68x90 68x 108 ins. 


ices LO/¢ 13/6 16/6 


PUTER 


PUAVALAVANAUA ANNAN POONA AAA 


E | 
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Summer Sale continues wnutil July 19th. 
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IRISH LINEN 
PILLOW CASES 


Excellent quality Hemstitched Irish 
Linen PILLOW CASES. This 
offer cannot be repeated. 


Size Dx DW 22x32 27 = 27 ime. 


Price 4/9 5/11 Glo 
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Post Your Order Now. 





DICKINS & JONES LTD. 


REGENT ST. 


LONDON . W. 








The Burberry, featherlight and air-free, is still 
perfectly comfortable; in fact, on a really 
sweltering day, it is cooler than no coat at all, as 
it provides a shade against the heat of the sun. 


When buying a Weather- 
ong that it bears this 
Trade Mark. 


It’s ‘your assurance of 
Protection and Comfort in 
every kind of weather. 


BURBERRYS'"3"2255° 
S.W.1 LONDON 
8 & 10 BD. MALESHERBES PARIS ; & PROVINCIAL AGENTS 


Ltd. 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 


THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE. By Sreutners Burt. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net.) 


American life, as far as fiction can portray it, should 
be almost as familiar to English readers nowadays as that 
of England, seeing how many new novels come to London 
from the States. ‘‘ The Interpreter’s House"—which, by 
the way, is its author’s firstling—is one of them. It 
describes -New York, and America generally, as they 
appear to a man of thirty-five, son of a wealthy banker, 
and himself something of an explorer, sportsman, poet 
and idealist, who has spent several years abroad in military 
and diplomatic service. The book begins with “the return 
of the native,” and develops through his absorption in 
family and business intrigues, the allurements of women, 
and a commercial tragedy. Through it all he considers his 
vast country and its people with an air of detachment. 
“ A man,” he felt, ‘could not grasp this immensity; it 
made him feel solitary and afraid. He could not love 
his land intimately as an Englishman loved his tiny island, 
or a Frenchman loves the ordered smallness of France.” 
His countrymen, he finds, make “ bad lovers and worse 
husbands.” “ Forced as the American was to think in 
ships and oil-fields and millions of acres of wheat, how 
could he think in terms of such personal things as wives 
or children, or God, or beauty, or sonnets, or laughter ? 
He trembled before the smoky djinn he had created, wor- 
shipped him and hated him.” The book is well written, 
and shows a sincerity natural in an author who chooses 
his title from *‘ The Pilgrim's Progress.” 





NEW FRIENDS IN OLD CHESTER. By Marcarer 
DeLcanp. (Murray; 7s. 6d. net.) 


The title of this volume looks English enough, but 
the rural scene on the “ jacket’ raises a doubt, and the 
reader soon discovers that Old Chester is, in fact, some- 
where in America. The three stories that make up the 
book—* The Eliots’ Katy,” “An Old Chester Secret,” and 
“How Could She ? Y—are novels in little, homely and 
intimate studies of character and domestic drama, written 
with much insight and sympathy. They do not strike 
an English reader as particularly American in spirit or 
in dialogue, apart from local allusions, and many of the 
people and incidents might equally well belong to an 
English countryside. Kindliness and charm are the chief 
qualities in these tales of simple life, whose mingled 
humour and pathos will appeal to all readers who prefer 
the real to the sensational in fiction. 


THE PLASTIC AGE. By Percy Marks. (Selwyn and 
Blount ; 7s. 6d. net.) 


American college life, as described in this novel by 
“a University Professor of wide experience,” presents an 


extraordinary contrast to anything of the kind in this 
country. The experiences of a freshman at “ Sanford 
College" are more like those of a new boy at an English 
boarding school in the old days, when bullying and fagging 
were at their worst, only ten times intensified. Imagine 
an Oxford or Cambridge man in his first year being spoken 
to like this! “ Hi, freshman, carry up my trunk”; or, 
“Go down to the station and get my suit-cases"; or, 
“Come up to my room, I want you to hang pictures.” 
But these menial tasks are the mildest part of the unfor- 
tunate “Sanford” freshman’s sufferings. He wears a 
blue cap with an orange bottom to indicate his status, 
and is unmercifully ragged by the senior men, who sub- 
ject him to every sort of indignity, and even castigation. 
Mixed with this primitive brutality is a strange emotionalism. 
A hulking, six-foot freshman is found by another crying 
bitterly from home-sickness, and confessing that he wants 
to go home to his mother! There are more serious matters, 
which need not be specified here. The whole thing is 
amazing, and hardly credible, but a University Professor 
ought to know. The book is said to have raised ‘a con- 
siderable storm of criticism" in the United States, and 
well it may. 


DREAMING SPIRES. By Diana Partricx. (Hutchinson ; 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Although Oxford, “ that sweet city with the dreaming 
spires,’ forms the setting for much of this story, it is not, 
as might be thought, a novel of University life. Oxford 
figures in it merely as the nearest town to a great country 
house, whose owner, a rich bibliophile and art collector, 
adopts the adventurous heroine in peculiar circumstances. 
Yet the charm of Oxford has its effect upon her character, 
and is thus a distinct factor in the development of the 
tale. It is a woman’s book about a woman’s career. A girl 
of twenty, nurtured in luxury, suddenly finds herself a 
penniless orphan, and resolves to achieve material suc- 
cess, regardless of romance and sentiment. How romance 
insists on creeping in, after risky experiments in world- 
liness, is recounted in the later chapters. In the symbol- 
ism of the cover design, Oxford may be said to stand 
for romance, and Piccadilly for worldliness, in competi- 
tion for the girl's soul. 


THE REASONABLE HOPE. By Kartnarine Burpexin. 
(The Bodley Head; 7s. 6d. net.) 


* There is but one solid basis of happiness,” said Dr. John- 
son to Boswell; “it is the reasonable hope of a happy 
futurity.””. The Doctor's dictum, with its slight reminis- 
cence of the Burial Service, is quoted as a preliminary text 
for this novel, and indicates that the reader must look for 
a “ happy ending " beyond the grave. The story, however, 
is by no means of the religious type that might be inferred 
from such a quotation. The characters are mostly artists 
and Bohemians who, like “ single men in barracks,” are 


far from turning into plaster saints. Although they talk 
sometimes of deeper things, and tragedy touches them, their 
doings and conversation as a rule are full of vivacity. The 
scene is laid partly in Cornwall, and the sinister side of the 
Cornish temperament appears in a half-mad farmer, who 
“sees things" and lives in the grip of a fearful obsession. 
A leading motive in the book is the hero-worship of a 
young artist, doomed by consumption, for an older one, 
and the young man’s refusal to part from him to seek 
health abroad. 


THE BEST GIFT OF ALL. By Rowan Gren. (Collins; 
7s. 6d. net.) 


This is a love story that will satisfy readers with a taste 
for plain sentiment and ordinary types of character. There 
is the hero whose play at first fails through the machinations 
of a jealous rival, and afterwards proves a brilliant success ; 
there is the charming heroine who is kept apart from her 
hero by intrigues and misunderstandings; and there is 
the undesirable lover who is the villain of the piece. It isa 
new variation on the old theme that the course of true love 
never does run smooth. A certain Victorian atmosphere 
is symbolised by a picture of the Albert Hall on the cover, 
although it is the Albert Hall illuminated for a twentieth- 
century carnival. The naval officer and the Irish colleen, 
whose hand he is kissing, are the hero and heroine in fancy 
dress. 








CHANCE—AND THE WOMAN. By E tis MippLeton. 
(Mills and Boon; 7s. 6d. net.) 

There is still a public, apparently, for tales of adventure 
in the England of postchaises and highwayman. “Chance 
and the Woman” is a spirited example of its kind, with a 
picturesque “ gentleman of the road,” a full-blooded villain 
in the person of a boid bad baronet, a hero sufficiently 
heroic, and a heroine of adequate beauty. There are many 
exciting incidents—plots, captures, imprisonments, and 
fierce personal encounters between hero and villain. In 
short, we have all the familiar ingredients of adventurous 
fiction, well stirred, and made into a rich and palatable 
literary pudding, the proof whereof is in the reading. 








COUNT TEOFILO ROSSI. 


E are asked to state that Count Teofilo Rossi, 
Italian Senator and Minister of State, and 
his brother, Count Cesare Rossi, member for Turin, 
have no connection with Signor Cesare Rossi, one of 
those arrested after the disappearance of Signor 
Matteotti. In our issue of June 28 we published a 
portrait of Count Teofilo Rossi as one of Signor 
Cesare Rossi. Needless to say, we much regret this 
mistake. 
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{{SCOTCH WHisSKy}} 





MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers, LEITH, 
SCOTLAND. ~ 






















ROBINSON: CLEAVERS 
GREAT JULY SALE 


— IRISH LINENS 


“O take advantage of our July 

Sale means quality Linens 
‘at much below everyday prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


r 





ILN 127. Bleached Pure Irish Linen Double 
Damask Table Cloths. Design: Olive or 
Roman Scroll. Will wear and wash well, 
giving years of satisfaction, 


LINEN TABLE CLOTHS. 


sale at “ 
ds... ee Sale P h 
WEMBLEY. > - GG 
24x 3 yds... as » 50/6 


Linen Napkins to Match. 

22 x 22 ins. «+ Sale Price 6 for 14/10 

24 x 24 ins. ee - ” 17/6 

......SPECIAL OFFER...... 
Damask by the Yard. 


ft 

;ILN 128. Heavy All-Linen Unbleached 
| Damask by the Yard. A good reliable 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


quality, 
6 ins. wide... Sale Price per yard 3/7 
G6 ime. « oe o @ 4/2 


ILN 129. Extra heavy All-Linen Bordered 


mended for hard wear. 

23 = 40 ins, 
HOUSEHOLD CLOTHS. 

ILN 1210. Heavy All-Linen Check Glass or 


_, 
Penna 


Sale List 40D sent free to any address 
Carriage paid on 20. upwards in U.K 





Huck Face Towels, hemmed ends, Recom- 


Sale Price 6 for 12/6 


Tea Towelling by the yard. Splendid value. 
: 24 ins. wide. ., Sale Price per yard 1/34 


“GLEN MORAY °93,” a 
wery fine Liqueur WHISKY, 
15/- per bottle. 





London Office : 25, Haymarket, S.W.1 


— 
sadtha at ke Chae bee WHihd tea Lsit 

















ROBINS( INe CLEAVER 
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Take a * Kodak” with you 


Somebody says, “Now we're off!” and — the 
holidays have begun! The car purrs along the 
road to sea and river, and moor and mountain. 
The rich and the “little rich” are on the way 
to their holiday homes; to their yachting, rowing 
and swimming ; to their picnics on land and water; 
to their golf, cricket and tennis—to a hundred 
different enjoyments, each one of which will be 
incomplete without a “Kodak.” For nobody can 
remember everything he sees—only a “ Kodak” 
Paeasrriney can do that. 





<cme; =©6 ee@—with your eyes: 
| eo ae remember—with your 


ae 66 as 
i panybearsthenameonthe | 

Sere | QO 

i oy 4 - i 

the Kodak Company and { 


: on your Camera and Films. | Ask your nearest Kodak dealer Have you seen the ‘Kodak Magazine’ ? 
FS a ae to show you the latest models. Price 2d. monthly, 3/- a year post free. 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“MIDSUMMER MADNESS.” AT THE LYRIC. 
HAMMERSMITH. 


T is a little difficult to say why and how Messrs. 
Clifford Bax and Armstrong Gibbs’s musical 
experiment, “‘ Midsummer Madness,” fails to justify 
perhaps extravagant expectations and misses giving 
us what we have so long hoped for—a true successor 
to the Gilbert and Sullivan series or a modern equiva- 
lent of “ The Beggar's Opera.” There is wit in Mr. 
Bax’s libretto, and his story of the love complications 
of Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon, and a certain 
Mrs. Pascal has that touch of fantasy and airiness 
that ought to adapt itself to comic opera. And Mr. 
Gibbs, on the other hand, is an accomplished musician 
with a gift of charming melody and a command of 
skilful orchestration. Yet somehow the combination 
has not completely “‘ come off." Perhaps the limita- 
tion of the cast to four characters has something to 
do with there being /ongueurs in the action; perhaps 
the little artificial comedy of Mr. Bax's invention does 
not lend itself to the mannerisms of the Hammersmith 
mode of “ production”; perhaps the composer, in 
copying archaisms and giving us snatches of song in 
eighteenth-century manner, has let his own musical 
style be too much fettered. In any case, one feels that, 
while Mr. Armstrong Gibbs may prove to be the new 
Sullivan we want, he has not in this piece found quite 








sufficient inspiration. It has many refreshing moments 
of fun, and many grateful madrigals and catches; it 
obtains splendidly robust singing ftom Mr. Ranalow, 
and acting delicious in its sense of comedy from Miss 
Marie Tempest ; and once or twice, as in Miss Tempest’s 
song to the moon, it strikes the right note. But it 
is a little too much tinged with preciosity, it is to be 
feared, to make any strong popular appeal. 
“IN THE SNARE.” AT THE SAVOY. 

If we cannot have drama which is a genuine reflection 
of life, let us by all means have the second-best thing— 
melodrama which tells an exciting story swiftly, and 
deals in picturesque incidents, costumes, and emotions. 
Such melodrama Mr. Leon M. Lion, adapting with 
the author's help a novel of Rafael Sabatini’s con- 
triving, provides us at the Savoy in the stage romance 
of the Peninsular War which is entitled “In the 
Snare." The court-martial scene, with its back- 
ground of uniform and First Empire costumes, makes 
a fine finish to the play, packed as it is with all the 
regulation tear-compelling situations. Here we have 
a young officer falsely charged with murder, spoiling 
his chances of acquittal, and lying gallantly to save 
the honqur of his Adjutant-General’s innocent wife ; 
here too the General tenders his resignation, which 
Wellington refuses to accept. Before that episode we 
have been asked to watch the Adjutant-General, in 
flat defiance of his Commander's anti-duelling ordin- 
ance, challenging and killing his man right in front 


of his wife's balcony, whereon emerges the unfortwmate 
hero. Excellent acting from Mr. George Tully as the 
explosive Adjutant-General, Mr. Wilfrid Seagram 
as the wronged Captain, and Miss Renée Kelly as the 
lady under suspicion dignify the melodramatics of 
the tale; and Mr. Clifton Boyne wears the approved 
nose and manner of Wellington. 


“THE STREET SINGER.” AT THE LYRIC. 

Who wants to know the story of “‘ The Street Singer,”” 
or why it was that a Duchess adopted the masquerade 
indicated by the title of the new musical comedy at 
the Lyric? It is enough that Miss Phyllis Dare 
figures as both Duchess and street singer, and that 
Mr. Frederick Lonsdale as librettist and Mr. Fraser- 
Simson as composer have contrived between them to 
provide London with a new light entertainment that 
ought to delight it for months and months to come. 
The orchestration of the score is far above the average 
of its kind, and there are plenty of pretty songs for 
the “ street singer’; the love interest of the plot is 
of the kind our musical-comedy audiences like ; there 
are parts for Mr. Harry Welchman, Miss Sylvia 
Leslie, Miss Kathlyn Hilliard, and Mr. A. W. Bask- 
comb ; and, finally, Miss: Dare has come back to her 
admirers, obtaining from them on the first night an 
ovation any Princess might envy. She seemed a 
little nervous on her rentrée, but her dancing is as 
dainty as ever, and she has lost none of her personal 
charm. 
























Bare | 


London Lager 


is the only Lager Beer supplied to 
the British Empire Exhibition 





BREWED BY BARCLAY, PERKINS & C2 L™ SOUTHWARK.SE1 





SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 
PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTE. 
TOURS INCLUDE 1 DAYS HOTEL & RAIL. 
£9 9 0 14 days RELGIAN COAST with visits 
to BRUGES, ZEEKKUGGE, NIEU- 
PORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hotel, 
return ticket. 
£15 0 GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake 
of Lucerne. 14 days and journey. 
£17 9 6 PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, 
King of the Oberland. 14 days & journey 
£19 10 MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE 
6000 feet above the sea. 14 days an 
journey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Kathing, 
Fishing. The Finest Hotel im 
Switzerland. 
£15 1 ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 
14 days, with return ticket from London. 
Booklet on application to— 
The Secretary, 5 T, a? Gardens, London, 
Wit 
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| BRITISH GASINDUSTRY | 
‘| 


has united to organise Ay 


A MAGNIFICENT CO-OPERATIVE fi 
EXHIBIT { 


in the Palace of Industry at Wembley 

















All over the world British beauty is Queen 


Well-merited success 


of Olva 


Olva, the palm and olive oil soap, made 
in England for you, has definitely estab- 
lished the superiority of British soap- 
making. Its wonderful success is due 
to sheer merit. 


The daily use of Olva ensures, whether 


BECAUSE— 



















\e The Gas Industry is the largest, 
oldest and most progressive of the ff 
world’s scientific fuel industries: 








The Gas Industry makes possible , 
the most advantageous use of the ' 
nation’s greatest raw material—coal : f 


| The Gas Industry produces ' at home or abroad, that rose complexion 
the most economical, convenient, | which is your heritage. 
| 8 See: Se tie Oe Raa Compare Olva with any palm and olive 





) ' The Ges Indestry produces f oil soap, with any toilet soap; compare 
4 the most economical, convenient { lather, fragrance, cleansing power, 
f and reliable fuel for industry: ' effect on the skin. You will never after- 
{ wards want any other soap. You will 


The Gas Industry leads the way in become, like others, an Olva devotee. 
abolishing smoke: 


For toilet, bath or nursery, use Olva, the 


The Gas Industry therefore stands palm and olive oil soap made specially 


| for happier domestic conditions, f for you. 
i improved factory conditions, 

f healthier towns and better housing; \*| 
and is the key to national and ! 


individual prosperity and progress. 





Every citizen of the Empire,man or woman, should 
see the proof of all these facts and make a note to 












. 4 
VISIT 
: THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS | 
4 EXHIBIT AT WEMBLEY al amentae 
Handy family box of 
12 tablets, 6/- 


Price’s Seap Ca. Lad. Leadea 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


The Committee After something like three years 
on Taxation. of wrestling with the problems 
set by the Ministry of Transport, 

the Departmental Committee on Vehicle Taxation has 
reached its conclusions and made its report to the 


certain age. He gave a most unqualified refusal, 
basing it on the ground that it would give a great deal 
of work to the licensing authorities, and would result 
in a loss to the Road Fund of some three to four millions 
annually. Obviously, the Treasury, having tasted 
blood, likes it, and is not at all disposed to be content 
with less. The implied promise made by Sir Eric 
Geddes when Minister of Trans- 
port that if the revenue derived 











from motor taxation should exceed 
the eight millions originally laid 
down as the contribution to be ex- 
acted from the motorist the latter 
would receive some relief has been 
relegated to the place where the 
broken promises of politicians are 
consigned that they may be forgot- 
ten. It is another example of the 
truism that a tax once imposed is 
never, or almost never, taken off. 


The New 
Lanchester. 


matter. In that of the 21-h.p. car, which is being 
built to compete with others in its class, the question 
of cost is a somewhat different matter, and in order 
to meet the case the epicyclic gear has given place 
to a four-speed gear-box of the ordinary gate-operated 
type. Otherwise, there are few differences which are 
important when comparing the model with its larger 
sister. 

As to its performance on the road, I can only say 
I think it is a wonderful car indeed. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that I have never sat behind 
an engine which was so absolutely free from even the 
suspicion of vibration. With the motor running idle 
you can open the throttle until it is turning at between 
two and three thousand revolutions, and nowhere, 
right up the whole speed range, is there anything 
approaching a period. No more severe test can be 
given a motor than to speed it up light in this manner. 
Engine and transmission afte beautifully silent when 
running at speed. Even at sixty miles an hour there 





It was not until 
the other day that 
I had an opportu- 
nity of trying on 
the road the new 
21-h.p. Lanchester, 








ON THEIR WAY TO THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S SHOW AT SYDNEY: ADMIRAL SIR FREDERICK FIELD AND 
REAR-ADMIRAL BRAND IN THEIR 20-H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE, AT MAN-O’-WAR 


STEPS. 


Australian motoring enthusiasts, inspired by the visit of the British Fleet, organised a 
procession of British-built cars, which was led by the Rolls-Royce. 


Minister. This has not been published yet, but the 
Minister announced in the House of Commons that a 
majority of the Committee are dead against a reversion 
to the fuel tax, on account of the administrative diffi- 
culties attendant upon its collection. There is 
apparently a minority report which does not altogether 
agree with this point of view; but as it is a case of 
seven against three, I am afraid it will not help us 
much. So it is finally good-bye to any chance of 
a change from the horse-power tax. 

Not only so, but there does not appear to be the 
very smallest chance of any remission in the present 
rate of taxation. The Minister was asked the other 
day if he would favourably consider a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. in the tax on cars of over a 


which was intro- 
duced at the last 
Olympia Show. In 
some directions this 
new car demon- 
strates some radi- 
cal departures from 
previous Lan- 
chester practice, particularly in one 
direction. As is very well known, 
the Lanchester Company has always 
remained faithful to the epicyclic 
gear-box ; and, as expressed by them, 














it was a very fine system indeed, 
possessing certain advantages over 
the conventional sliding gear-change, 
notably in that it was impossible to bungle a change, 
since it simply depended upon the action of con- 
tracting brakes which were absolutely noiseless in 
action as well as perfectly smooth. The one dis- 
advantage was in its greater cost, though, in the case 
of the larger 45-lHi.p. car, in which cost was a detail 
which received little or no consideration, this did not 


AT KENILWORTH CASTLE: A STANDARD 1I1-H.P. FOUR-SEATER. 


is no sensation of any work being done—the running 
is just as silky as is it at between thirty and forty. 
The brakes are magnificent—the car is braked on all 
four wheels—and pull the car up dead in something 
like four seconds when travelling at fifty miles per 
hour, and that without the slightest sensation of shock 
or jar. As to speed and hill-climbing capacity, the 
[Continued overleaf. 








’ 14 h.p. 

i Touring Car - £395 
De Luxe Tourer 4430 

% Saloon (4 doors) £560 


: 14 HP. 
: from 


£395 


~ 





A FULL-SIZE FAMILY CAR 


es ~ 





be cramped and un- 
comfortable in a small 
underpowered car when for 
approximately the same price 
you can obtain a 14 hop. 
Crossley ? 
The 14 h.p. Crossley is a high-grade 
full-size family car, carrying four or 
five passengers with luggage any- 
where a car can go. You are not 


cramped for room, you travel in 
comifort. 
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EXHIBITING 
at the i 
BRITISH 
EMPIRE ' 
EXHIBITION , 


Why be Cramped? | 


Note its road performance: Speed 
well over 50 m.p.h. Practically § 
ANY hill climbed on top. Smooth, ] 
silent running with delightful re- 4 
sponsiveness.s PETROL CON- | 
SUMPTION WELL OVER $4 
3° m.p.g. ‘ 
Catalogue containing full illustrated 
details gladly sent on request. 


OTHER MODELS 
Ash also for details of the 196 h.p. Crossley, . 
the car which broke all R.A.C. Certified Car 
Mileage Records. Also the 20/70 h.p. Crossley i 
—guaranteed speed 75 m.p.h. 


CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., MANCHESTER. London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 40-41 Conduit Sereet, W.1 
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A Story of Satisfaction 
from AN OWNER. 


14th June, 1924. 
“TS there a four-seater car on the market under, 
or even over, £250 which has the following 
advantages ? 

LEATHER UPHOLSTERY. 
40 M.P.G., 50 M.P.H. 
REALLY PERFECT LIGHT 
ALL-WEATHER EQUIPMENT. 


I have just decided to buy one of your De Luxe 
Four-Seaters at £235, after secing EVERY 
other make on the market at or under £250. 
Yours is the ONLY ONE with these advantages.” 


The original of this letter may be seen at our Coventry offices. 











Here’s a Singer to suit every taste. 

10 h.p. Popular Two-Seater, £200. 10 b.p. Popular Four-Seater, 
£210. 10 b.p. De Luxe Two-Seater, 225, 10 h.p. De Luxe 
Four-Seater, £235. 10 h.p Saloon, eymann Hody, ats. 
is h.p. Six- Cylin er Four/Five Seater, £500. Two-Seater 

eymann Saloon, £500. Rotax Lighting and Starting Eouip- 
ment. All Singer Cars can be purchased on Deferred Payments 
through any Singer Agent. filustrated Catalogues and full 
particulars sent with pleasure. 


SINGER & CO. LTD., COVENTRY. 
London Showrooms: 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
London Service Depot: York Works, Brewery Kd., Holloway, N. 


The Story of the Singer is always 
a Story of Satisfaction. 





“BLUE LINE.” 


FIREPROOF COOKING EARTHENWARE 


Guaranteed against breakage in use. 
“Blue Line” Fireproof is durable, and hygen 
ee ont le & exe Bhp coast lt ts orange-brown 

outnde, bleck handles, or im 














INSIST ON’ GETTING “BLUE LINE” FIREPROOF. 


i) your nearest dealer docs not stock 
#. send for fall particulars to 


Booths, Ltd., Church Bank Pottery, Tunstall, Staffs. | 


FOSTER CLARKS 


(G0o0seberri 


It would be alte dee to find a more Be or 
appetising dish than Foster Clark’s Cream Custard 





served with stewed gooseberries. The delicious 

creaminess of the Custard softens the acid flavour 

of the fruit and combined they make an ideal dish. 
Family tine 11bd. Family packets Sid. Senalll packets 4d. tid. Id. 
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"“ The Major.” 


A man of 
Proven Ability 


E does not smoke INK. He knows 

thick paper embellished with Bronze 

Powder and Printer’s Ink spoils good 
Tobacco. CAVANDER’S ARMY CLUB 
Cigarettes are rolled in pure, Ribbed Rice 
paper, uncontaminated with Bronze 
Powder or Printer’s Ink, and are made 
to a quality only obtainable from a firm of 
150 years’ successful Tobacco study. 


Cavander's say-don't smoke Ink- 


smoke 
Cavander’'s 


rmy Clu 


Cigarettes 





55 








Free from the contamination of 
Printer’s Ink and Bronze Powder 
(CAMBRIDGE SIZE) 

20 _sifor 1/3 


Cavander's, Ltd.. Manchester and London. 
The Firm of Three Centuries. Established 1775. 





























JUST OUT 


GARDEN 
DEVELOPMENT 


BY 
T. GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 


MA. F.R.HS.. 
Author of “ Garden Construction,” etc. 











Every gardener's Guide to garden alterations, 
garden development, improvement, 
garden maintenance. Advice from expernence. 


—? Net. : 
DEAN & SON, Ld, Debret Howse 2, King St,Covnt Garden W.C2 : 
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Continued.) 

car I tried was a heavy saloon, but I found it quite 
fast enough—about sixty-five was the maximum we 
touched—and a wonderfully good hill-climber. As a 
matter of fact, I honestly cannot find anything to 
criticise in this new Lanchester. Possibly its makers 
will not altogether thank me for saying so, but I 
really think this is the best thing they have done in 
all the history of the Lanchester 


THE COUNTRY LIFE OF THE ROMANS IN ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 08.) 

carried on his business by a staff of mixed free and 

serf labour, under his overseeing partners, and per- 


haps some of his near kinsmen and their subordinate 


officials. 


The few and fragmentary surviving chambers 


-_-_—— 


objects of interest found were bronze spurs, and 
spoons with their handles pointed for extracting from 
its shell the same Helix nemoralis, or Koman snail, 
that we note in these woodlands has triumphantly 
survived both its admiring introducers, and, inci- 
dentally, many generations of those who here fully 
understood its culinary value. 

The visitor from some far end 





Company. It certainly comes 
very, very near to one’s ideal 
of what the perfect motor - car 
ought to be. 


Racing en- 
thusiasts are 
speculating 
as to what increase in speed will 
be shown by this year’s 2-litre 
cars over those of twelve months 
ago. The average speed over a 
long distance gives little indica- 
tion of the maximum speed ability 
of a car, for it is dependent to 
a very considerable extent on 
the nature of the roads over 
which the race is run, and, to 
a lesser degree, on weather con- 
ditions. Although it is known 
that the cars being prepared for 
this year’s European Grand Prix 
are much more powerful and 
faster than those which ran last 
year, it is quite possible that the - 
average speed at Lyons will be 
lower than that of the winner of 
the French race at Tours, and it 


Speeds in the 
Grand Prix. 
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of the world, seeing all these signs 
of organised labour, of clear design, 
and of admirable adjustments of 
means to certain clear ends, show- 
ing intelligence in every direction, 
is filled with astonishment that 
the Civilisation here represented 
should have passed away into a 
mere wonder of the woodland, and 
have been succeeded historically 
by the miserable chaos of what 
are rightly known as the Dark 
Ages; and by the internecine 
struggles of half-savage invaders 
—of Hibernian hyznas, with fierce 
Saxon bears and ravens — for 
possession of the fair rich body of 
Romanised Britain. And he at 
once asks the question : How did 
it all come to this ? To what was 
due the decay of the Villa ? And, 
indeed, its end ? And, in the main, 
the reply must be found in the 
causes—too long to traverse here 
—of the complete loss of organic 
authority over labour ; to ensuing 
hopeless insecurity of life and 
st property ; and to consequent suc- 








would be false reasoning to con- 
clude from this that no progress 
has been made. The practice of 
the Automobile Club of France 
of electrically timing competitors 
over a selected stretch of level 
road will enable motorists to 
ascertain exactly how much faster 
this year’s cars are than those of 1923. In the French 
Grand Prix race last year at Tours, Pietro Bordino, 
on an eight-cylinder Fiat, travelled at the rate of 
1224 miles an hour, and this extraordinary speed for 
a tiny engine of 2000 c.c. appears to be the highest 
rate of travel ever attained on the road by this class 
of car. Ww. We 


THE CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION: FOREIGN LIFEBOATS 
IN A PROCESSION FROM THE TEMPLE STAIRS TO FULHAM. 
The British Lifeboat Service was founded on March 4, 1824, and is the oldest in the world. Last week, when a 
number of foreign lifeboats were lying off the Temple Stairs, six of them went in procession to Fulham. They all 
came over specially for the celebrations, and will remain here for some little time, visiting several places on the coast. 


Photograph by C.P. 


of the important southern wing have—theoretically— 
sometimes been described as the apartments for the 
slaves, or “‘ service.” We think this unfeasible, 
because, when uncovered, their walls were both 
fine-plastered and colour decorated ; moreover, the 
greater part of the coins and rings in the Museum 
came from these very rooms. Among the other 


cessful invasions of this island from 
both west and east, with total re- 
sultant ruin and extinction of its 
trade. Yonder lump of sixty-seven 
pounds of melted lead will stand 
well for the destroyers’ deeds here ; 
but whether these spoilers were a 
horde from across Severn, or from 
still further west ; or Saxons from the Thames Valley, 
or from Fairford, or from Bath, cannot yet be told. 
They did not even carry the metal away. 

The National Trust still needs about {350 in order 
to secure this unique example for the public benefit, 
when further discoveries may come to enrich the 
entire subject. 











Every Week-end a Holiday 


HERF. shall it be this week? Through highways 
to old-world towns and villages or by-ways to the 
woods and fields; a quick, straight run to the silvery sea 


or a dawdle amid hills and dales ? 


Each week-end a new scene—a new delight. That is 
what the “Standard” Light Car means to the family. 
Thoroughly dependable, the “ Standard” 
four full-grown people comfortably. Ample space for 
Plenty of speed, a good hill 
Made stormproof in a few moments. 
“* Standard” Car meets every reasonable demand. 


Standard 


picnic hamper or luggage. 
climber. 








Car will carry 


114 14 hp. 


"£235 & £375 


“ Pall Mall” Saloon £525. 
Dunlop Tyres. 
Send for particulars. 
Troue Mark 


The Standard Motor Co., Lted.. Coventry. 
London Showrooms: 49, Pall Mali, S.W.1. 


Peer “COUNT - THEM - ON - THE 








Kingsway, W.C.2. 














Ml the advantage of a following wind! 
oe extra quality of Shell Motor 
Be| Lubricating Oil in place of ordinary 
motor oil makes the same difference. It transforms 
the running of your car, and insures 
against untimely wear and tear. It is 
essentially the oil for the owner- 
driver who takes a pride im the 
running of his car and studies 
maintenance costs. 


Comat wait “SHELL READY-REF REFERENCE TO CORRECT 
o ICATION,” or a= 
The free from Sheth Mex Lad. (Motor Oale Dept.j, Shell 


SHELL 
OILS 


SHELL-MEX LTD. @soros oms vert.), SHELL. CORNER, KINGSWAY. W.C.2 















"Every Drop Tells” 


Motor Lubricating 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
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Stitchless 


Gennis Ball 


A new ball, manufactured by a 
firm with 72° a ars’ experience 
of rubber goods production. 

Its outstanding features are a 


atch ; cover of the 
Me! cloth It is 
wat erpt of, and 


hnnest 
washable and 
will outlast any 


other ball on the market 


20/G 


Per Doz 
Regulation Size a At 
id & Boune 8? 


; " 
i et ‘i BaD dite ee 





& Rubber Co.Ltd. 
eet 


don Well 5666 — 5304 


s @*ewoce! Finaquere London 


Henleys 


20 -22.Chris 












19 229 Shaftesbur ry - enue, W C 2 


ES LEE LEMS Laer Lamas 


DINARD, BRITTANY 


THE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND 
RESORT 























CRYSTAL HOTEL 
MICHELE! HOTEI 


-LUCERNE 


Hotel 


MONTANA 


Hich ciass 
IN BEST! POSITION 
Vf M. SCHMID 





Sens, Station Street. Leicester 
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ARMSTRONG 


DEP Bho BORED om. ite COO ELGAR hie Mls: 


SIDDELEY 


SPLEEN ETL IOI GN. PCE Sell hs Hp RP 


FOUR 14 


CMa i eH ~ 


$360 


The best investment 
in its class 


Write for 


ARMSIT RONG SIDDI L EY MOTORS. L TD 
COVENTRY. 


WEMBLEY 
/ d with Sir W. G. / str Whitworth & Co., Ltd 
TANDS Allied ~ oad ¢ “yo ; eT. Wet 
. LONDON: 10. OLD BOND. STREET: W.1 
65, 66, 67 ESTER: 38, KING STRES 
Palace of 
Engineering 




















_———— , —_— ‘. 
REIMS Gd. HOTEL du LION D'OR 

AND RESTAURANT. 150 Rooms | GREY 

80 Bathrooms. HAIR 

Entirely New (1921- -23)) 4 ae id | 


Fr. 12 to 16 per day Two Lif 


LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 
HOTEL MEURICE 














Inclusive terms : Leree Garant 





ator, and gear lever. Let us prove this statement to ye 
. 10.8 h.p. Two-Seater Standard WwW. < a — a —_ 
— Mode! 200 Gans. G. K., Lrp. se ra 
Cordwalles Works, MAIDENHEAD. 
: MILLION 


\ \ 
Easy Management en ane 


is respon ible { Uf G W K | ypularity A novice can han lle 
a G.W_K. in a matter of minutes, be 
calls lor no finesse, no 





2/6 the F 


| MINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


use gear-changin 


laboured manipulat of clutch, acceler 




















LEMONS 
USED ANNUALLY 


TO MAKE IT 








Oakeys \ WELLINGTON 


ie leliiie) 


Metal Polish 
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23.60 h.p. VAUXHALL 


Smooth silent motion, power to spare, low expenses 





2 A cruising speed of 40 or 45 m.p.h. is 


but also by its tyre and fuel economy. 








FIFI IIA 


HE design of the 23-60 Vauxhall takes 

into account not only power but re- 
finement, not only speed but driving ease, 
not only efficiency but economy. 
More than 60 b.h.p. is developed by the 
engine at a rateof revolution notvery high, 
and vibration being neutralised by the 
Lanchester harmonic balancer, solely used 
in the 23-60 Vauxhall, its smoothness of 
functioning is impressive. 


light work for the 23-60, which has 
an easily attained maximum of about 
65 m.p.h. The power-to-weight ratio 
moreover is such that frequent gear- 
changing is obviated. 

Low expenses are ensured not only 
by the demonstrated reliability and 
wearing qualities of the Vauxhall make, 


A user’s report shows that a set of tyres 
lasted for 20,000 miles. A petrol con- 
sumption of 20 miles to the gallon is often 
obtained. 





a 


f 
[THE CAR SUPEREXCELLENT ——————- 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE 


LONDON: 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


23-60 b.p. Vauxhall ‘ Kington’ touring car 


Wt 


I 
Canad } Ss et West. 7 


LONDON AGENTS: SHAW& KILBURN LTD., 20 CONDUIT STREET,W.1I 
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14 Locking 


Positions. 


7~HE REVELATION Expanding Suit Case 

© omfortably accommodates the “something more” 
that always turns up at the last moment 

rously extensible to take the contents of any two 

y suit cases if the demand is made of it, yet 

ble to the needs of a week-end jaunt, or 

most varying of in-between requirements 


ONE case for every Cannot get out of order. 
occasion. Always just full. 

14 Different Capacities. Styles for all; prices 

Locks at Any Size. for all. 


A Real Revelation in Travelling Comfort. 


RIGID- 


not the in 
concertina Ke <xPANDIN 
SUITCASE 


Call at 169, Piccadilly (facing Bond Street), or at the leading 
ir ur town, to have chis simple but perfect invention 
ted to you, and see the many styles and sizes a 
purse 
lf you car t end for fully illustrated List “ N“ and 
t al Agent 


The REVELATION EXPANDING SUIT CASE 
Co., Ltd., 


169, PICCADILLY (facing Bond St.) LONDON, W.1 
Phone: Regent 4138 


Have a Revelation and be Proud of your Luggage 
CeO OO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOO ee 
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THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 


~ublishers, Authors, Illustrated Pre Agents, &c., should ar ply 

ove Age ncy im all rs dealing with arrangements 
for reproducing Illustrations, otographs, &« Sole Agents 
for “ The Illustrated London News,” “The Sketch,” & 


10, ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4. 
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Secret of 


7 , "a a a 
° A ‘as 
in Flealth 4, as 
Skin Trouble is avoidable or can g 
be minimised to the last degree 
by the use of Germolene. This is 


the undeniable experience of 
thousands of Skin Sufferers 


Mrs. A Janman, of Rose Cottage. Station Road, 
Midhurst, Sussex, bon : 


{ ( o for 
Eczema, Rashes, Ulcers, Piles, 
Itching, Cuts and Burns, Skin 
Eruptions, Ringworm, Chapped 
Hiands, Chilblains, and _ all 
liching or Ulcerated Surfaces. 





AWARDED GOLD 
MEDALS AT FOUR 
LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


SOOTHES AT A TOUCH 
HOME PRICES 1/3 nd 3/- 


l Chemists throughout ¢ 








The Aseptic Skin Dressing 


M tt 





